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THE YOUTH OF THE EMPEROR 
WILLIAM. 


By JOHN S. PURCELL. 


T does not need any very close study 
of the life of William II. of Germany 
to enable one to arrive at one very 

significant conclusion in regard to his 
personality and that is that even had he 
been born in some humble station of life 
his talents and character would have 
raised him to a high position. Though 
the fierce light that is said to beat upon 
a throne has often the effect of throwing 
into relief certain peculiarities of the 
monarch, making his foibles or his fan- 
cies part of the general stock-in-trade of 
the gossips, the position on the other 
hand 1s not without certain drawbacks 
that can be nothing short of irritating to 
the man who feels within himself the 
power to conquer the heights that destiny 
has made his own without a struggle. 


Had, for instance, the result of the war of ' 


1870 been other than it was, and by some 
combination of circumstances the king- 
dom of Prussia had been turned into a 
republic, it is not at all unlikely that the 
president to-day would be the man who 
now rules over the German Empire. We 
have all heard more than enough of the 
faults of William II, and at the worst 
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they are no more than the outcome of 
exuberant talents, not to say genius, but if 
we take him as a man and a statesman 
which amongst the Presidents of the 
modern French Republic would we rank 
above him? Or is he to be placed below 
the chosen of the eighty million citizens 
of free America? Even his indiscretions, 
are they greater than those of Theodore 
Roosevelt? Would anyone hesitate to 
give him a place above Mr. Taft? And 
again let us suppose that by some chance 
he was called upon to rule in Russia 
in the’ place of the present Tsar, can 
anyone believe that he would not at once 
find a way out of the present impasse, 
that he would allow himself to be made 
a prisoner in his own palace, that the 
man who was able to clear Bismarck, the 
greatest statesman of modern times, out 
of his path would allow himself to be 
hemmed in by the bureaucracy of St. 
Petersburg? Toaill these questions there 
can be but one answer, and its inevitable- 
ness, for it is inevitable, is the clearest 
testimony to the greatness of William II., 
both as a man and a monarch. 

But let us take things more in their 
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order and go back to January 27th, 1859. 
For this purpose we cannot do better than 
quote from a book, “ Imperator et Rex,” 
published some time ago by Harper’s :— 

“The capital of Prussia was suddenly 
roused from the despondency into which 
it had been thrown by the intense gloom 
of the political horizon and by the 
incurable malady of its King, Frederick 
William IV., who, entombed in the gross 
magnificence of an old Roman palace, 
was existing rather than living out his 
miserable days, a mental and physical 
wreck, 
under the 
unceasing 
care of his 
devoted 
consort, 
Queen 
Elizabe th. 
At four 
o'clock in 
the after- 
noon can- 
non had 
been fired 
—one hun- 
dred and 
twenty- 
one sal- 
voes, if you 
please— 
booming 
loudly 
beneath 
the cold, 
bleak, 
snow- 
laden nor- 
thern sky, proclaiming to all the good 
citizens of Berlin the birth of a Royal 
Prince, of a future king of Prussia and, 
perchance, of Great Britain also—and 
hi! presto! the general air of dark 
melancholy, of resentful disenchantment, 
of sullen fatigue, which had enwrapped 
the town like a heavy stifling mantle, 
made way with surprising swiftness for 
an atmosphere delightfully wide-awake, 
joyous and bright. The immense crowds 
of enthusiasts, suddenly filling all the 
streets and thoroughfares might have 
tumbled from the skies, so unlike were 
they to the usually slow and circumspect 
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population of the city on the Spree. . . . 
His Royal Highness Prince Frederick 
William Victor Albert was not one of 
those coarse, red-faced, squealing infants 
who frown themselves sourly into this 
vale of tears, but a delicate, pretty 
baby, with an exquisite texture of 
skin, smooth and cosily pale, the true 
blue veins faintly visible at the wee 
temples, and unusually alert and wide- 
open sapphire-hued eyes already show- 
ing a grave underglow, as if the very 
beginning of life was for him an especial 
undertak- 
ing, to be 
met with 
extreme 
energy.” 
Even 
then he be- 
came a 
hero to his 
West pha- 
lian nurse, 
Frau Ha- 
gedors, to 
whom 
what she 
called his 
“pheno- 
menal 
voice” 
gave the 
impression 
of intense 
vitality, of 
singular 
power, of 
unknown 
possi bili- 
ties. She prophesied that he would one 
day be a noble, freehanded prince of 
gigantic moral strength and achieve- 
ment. The vast majority of his subjects, 
and many who are not his subjects, 
would say that these prophesies have 
been amply verified, and if he lives 
to be the age of his grandfather, the 
future has still many possibilities for 
William II. Almost as soon as he was 
able to walk he began to take an interest 
in things military, and when the big 
guards at the palace presented arms to 
him he was hugely delighted. So much 
was this the case that he used to escape 
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from the nursery before his toilet was 
completed and run down the palace steps 
in order to confront the sentries at their 
posts. Then when he had received the 
due of a Hohenzollern the rogue would 
scamper upstairs to meet the frowns of the 
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me. Oh! oh! oh! ” he concluded in 
anguish. 

At six he was put to learn drill, and a 
couple of years later came under Captain 
von Schrétter of the Guard Artillery as 
military tutor. After that came the 
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attendants. But one morning when he 
had presented himself barefooted, the 
sentinels, in obedience to higher authority, 
refused to take any notice of him, where- 
upon young William rushed back to his 
father’s arms, exclaiming, “I am 
disgraced! The sentries refused to 
salute me; they would not even look at 


pedagogue Dr. Hinzpeter, who was given 
the task of making Prince Willie the 
most accomplished youth in Germany by 
the time he had reached eighteen. From 
the first the Doctor became the companion 
of his pupil, joining in their games when 
he and his comrades chose to play at 
Red Indians or Crusaders, which was 
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often, with bamboo lances, or as admirals 
with paper cocked hats. At the time of 
the Franco-Prussian war he was old 
enough to take an intense interest in the 
course of the campaign. He was skating 
with his brother when the news of the 
capitulation came. Dr. Hinzpeter called 
the two boys to the bank and told them 
of it. 

“Oh, how glorious!” exclaimed 
William, “how very, very happy I am!” 

But the good Doctor cut short his 
rejoicings. 

“They have fought bravely and endured 
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pupils, neither addressed as Royal High- 
ness nor given any honours not won for 
them by their own talents. Young 
William's clothes were generally shabby, 
so as to repress any tendency towards 
vanity, and he had to take his turn with 
the rest at such menial occupations as 
stuffing cval into the stove. His room 
was bare even to chilliness, but he bore 
all with good humour and paid more 
attention to his studies than to the 
surroundings. The anticipated vanity 
did not show itself; he lost or at least 
suppressed his desire to be saluted by the 
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heroically in vain; 
despair. 
William.” 

The boy, we are told, made no answer 
and lowered his eyes. This was the first 
time that the other side had been 
presented to him, and his quick sympathy 
and lively imagination responded to the 
appeal. He thought of the defeated and 
his face became grave. 

At the age of fourteen he was sent 
with Prince Henry to a public school, 
the Cassel Gymnasium, Dr. Hinzpeter, of 
course, accompanying them. At school 
: they were treated exactly like their fellow- 


our joy is their 
Do not forget that, Prince 


guards, and, as his biographer assures us, 
“ treated all his companions alike, what- 
ever their birth or social status, with a 
gentle consideration quite above praise, 
and was only too ready to afford them 
any pleasure from which their lack of 
money or position debarred them, as, for 
instance, the opportunity of spending the 
hot summer afternoons under the cool 
shade of the park at Wilhelmshdhe. 
When leaving Cassel he was given the 
medal for good conduct and diligence 
and made a speech on the occasion. 
“You cannot imagine,” said he, “ what 
pleasure the bestowal of this medal gives 
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meé, and especially the thought it is a 
distinction I have really earned for 
myself. It is, therefore, a reward I shall 
always highly prize, since I honestly did 
all I could to deserve it.” 

At the Rhenish University of Bonn, 
where we next see him, he was kept so 
short of money that it was only by what 
is known as “ pinching and screwing” 
he was able to make ends meet. His 
grandfather, who doated on the young 
Prince, would gladly have doubled or 
trebled his allowance had he known the 
circumstances, but William preferred to 
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favourite authors of his. Even for Bobby 
Burns, in spite of the dialect, he had a 
taste. Of course, like other princes he 
could not escape slander, and about this 
time certain stories of his relations 
with women of various kinds began to 
float about, particularly in Austria. But, 
as his singularly well-informed biographer 
assures us, these were all lies. 

“ Immorality of whatsoever a kind has 
always filled him with a kind of physical 
disgust and a feeling of uncomprehending 
wonder, certainly quite distinct from pru- 
dery, but which set him very much apart 
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pinch and screw rather than let him 
know. He lived a steady, studious life, 
in contrast to many of his wealthy fellow 
students, though it is not, of course, to be 
supposed that the consciousness of his 
destiny as the future ruler of a great 
empire could entirely hide itself away 
from his youthful countenance. 

His first grief came in June, 1878, when 
Nobeling shot at and very nearly killed 
his grandfather, Emperor William I.; he 
was completely prostrated for a time. 
As a relief to his more serious studies he 
did a good deal of desultory reading in 
those days, Dickens and Byron being 


from other young men similarly situated. 
The feverish brilliancy of vice was to him 
utterly hateful.” 

The Crown Prince Rudolf of Austria, 
who knew him well in those days and 
was an expert where vice was concerned, 
“looked with amazement on the singu- 
larly blameless career of his ‘dearest 
chum,’ as he used to call the Prince. . 
He was obstinately deaf to the riotous 
voice of mere pleasure.” 

His marriage with Princess Augusta Vic- 
toria of Schleswig-Holstein-Sonderburg- 
Augusterburg was really a love match, 
and the chivalry and devotion with which 
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from the first he bore himself as lover has 
been carried through their many years of 
wedded life. The attitude of the Princess 
may be judged from some words she used 
at the time of her betrothal. 

“] do not in any way imagine that my 
new life will be a thornless bed of roses,” 
she said, “ but I have faith and Wilhelm 
also, and we have agreed to share our 
sorrows, as we will share our joys, so 
that the burden, whatever it may be, 
will never be too heavy for our joint 
strength.” 

Her character may be further judged 
from the fact that before leaving the 
Prinkenau estate “she spent the greater 
portion of the day walking from cottage 
to cottage, giving a little parting souvenir 
wherever she went.” 

Her anticipations of thorns amongst the 
bed of roses did not turn out entirely 
groundless. Coming from a humble 
house, no longer regnant, her elevation 
gave rise to much jealousy at the Court. 
Bismarck, too, found fault with her in 
that she had brains, which he regarded as 
worse than useless ina woman. He tried 
to make use of her to back up some of 
his own plans in pursuance of a long- 
standing quarrel, but the young Princess 
saw through his motives and wisely kept 
apart. She was subjected+o innumerable 
and persistent slights, but of so intangible 
a character that there was never anything 
that could be openly resented, a fact that 
made the high-spirited lover and husband 
all the more furious. The result was 
that the two lived very much apart from 
the crowd, whilst their love for each 
other only increased from day to day. 
To him she was always meine Frau, as 
she continues to be. But with the illness 
of Frederick the thorns in the bed of the 
royal pair became sharper and more 
innumerable. Looking back upon the 
affair now, and in the light of what has 
since transpired, it is hard to credit that 
in those days Prince William was openly 
accused of unfilial conduct because from 
the first he insisted upon the necessity of 
an operation if his father’s life was to be 
saved; and when he opposed the madness 
of asking one with the shadow of death 
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on his face to attend the Jubilee festivities 
in London, he was openly accused of 
wishing to take his father’s place whilst 
that father was still alive. It is very 
rarely that anyone, prince or peasant, 
has had to undergo such an ordeal as that 
which Prince William had then to endure. 
Every one of his actions misinterpreted, 
his rare show of emotion attributed to 
hyprocrisy, he had to look qn almost 
inactive whilst a father and a grandfather 
sank almost simultaneously into the 
grave. The old Emperor on his death- 
bed thought little of his own sufferings ; 
his concern was all for “ Poor Fritz, poor 
Fritz,” and these, indeed, were the last 
words he uttered. As all the world 
knows, Poor Fritz survived him only a 
few months, and William II. came to the 
throne. His first proclamation to his 
soldiers closed by saying :— 

“We belong to each other, I and the 
army ; thus we were born for one another ; 
and firmly and inseparably will we hold 
together, whether it is God’s will to give 
us peace or storm.” 

This declaration was received in terms 
of contempt in many quarters, and not 
the least in England, but after all, how- 
ever high-sounding the words, has not 
the event justified their import, and have 
not “I and the army” worked ever since 
for the peace of Europe and, what is more, 
preserved it ? Those who know William II. 
best say that there is not in Europe to- 
day a more sincere lover of peace or one 
more keenly alive to the disasters which 
war brings, to the conqueror only a little 
less than to the conquered, and that his 
one great ambition is to be known as the 
monarch who had preserved the peace of 
his country during the whole of his reign. 
Fortunately, in spite of panic-mongers, 
that ambition seems likely to be realised, 
but if by any chance war should come, 
at the head of the army will surely be 
William himself. To revert to a com- 
parison made at the beginning, if it were 
given to Wilhelm to rule over Russia, 
where would he have been during the 
Japanese war? In the Winter Palace or 
Manchuria? The answer need not be 
stated. 
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T’S a_ good 

] while since 
it all hap- 

pened, and I’ve 
got over it suffi- 
ciently to speak 
of it. 

I was a young fellow then and had 
a very good opinion of myself. I 
was tall, dark ; indeed many girls used 
to say I was handsome, and I did not 
need much convincing in those days. 

I wore an eye-glass or a pince-nez, 
whichever I thought the more suitable 
for the impression I wished to create. 
If learned, pince-nez was adjusted— 
if duke or millionaire, the eye-glass 
took its place. Now I wear smoked 
spectacles and have learned wisdom. 

The fact of it was, I found myself 
in what was then technically known in 
“ Bohemia ” as the “ artistic swim.” I 
had plunged into it on my return from 
college, and the novelty of the suc- 
cession of surprises that await the 
swimmer in these waters attracted me. 

As I wandered about in this strange 
sphere which fascinated me so much, a 
wild-eyed woman pounced on me one 
day and said, “ What do you do?” 

This was one of the surprises I 
hadn't reckoned on. It was evident I 
ought to “do” something learned-- 
and I had to think out an answer. 

She smiled pathetically at me and 
passed on, never waiting for an 
answer; she had “ understood.” By 












the way, they all do a lot of under- 
standing ; a nod and an elevation of 
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the eyebrows means “ my soul heareth 
and acheth.” I have learned this since. 
Anyhow, I was thankful when she left 
me to prepare for the next attack. 

It was evident I could not tell 
these people that I had been shuffled 
into, a post as secretary to the Floatem 
& Dhuhem Co., the only necessary 
qualification for which was £1,000, arftl 
this being so the position fitted me 
like a glove, and for the rest I was 
content to wait until my uncle died 
and left me his fortune. But this 
wouldn’t have sounded well here; it 
was too vilely mercenary, too hope- 
lessly material. 

I must have higher aspirations, a 
longing for the beauty of the impos- 
sible, a vague yearning after unknown 
themes ; I must have a “fad” for 
somebody, a transcendental master, 
worship an ivory god, believe in 
mahatmas and other horrors, study 
the town and country life of the 
mouse, or I must paint or write. 

I stood there leaning against a 
large canvas apparently lost in some 
“soul image,” but really trying to 
plan which of these characters would 
suit me best—which I most fancied. I 
hadn't quite decided upon the point 
when someone, a wan-looking girl in 
“Liberty ” draperies, walked up to 
me and in a caressing voice asked 
me if “the world was too small for 


“me. 


It was such a mad question to ask 
anybody—a sort of facer. I didn’t 
know what to reply, so I smiled gently 
and she continued “I hear you've 
just lately come among us,—but no 
one seems to know your special lean- 
ing.” 

i decided to adopt the method ot 
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secrecy with a great show of modesty 
and answered softly ‘“ Nothing much.” 

But I said it in such a way that 
implied I was working on some mystic 
problem that was of too deep and ab- 
sorbing a nature to admit of dis- 
cussion, or even any comparison of 
views, and this mysterious suggestive 
attitude worked like magic together 
with the poses I had studied carefully 
before the glass, and under this shroud 
my utter ignorance of art and. every- 
thing else was hidden, and I became 
one of them—at least, that’s what 
I thought then. Bitterly have I 
repented the wearing of these arti- 
ficial laurels. 

*I was asked to all the large “ At 
Homes” and began to notice myself 
pointed out as a “ Celebrity” which, 
under the circumstances, was not alto- 
gether as enviable a position as it 
seemed, since I had a nervous morbid 
fear that the scales would fall from 
the eyes of the blinded crowd and I 
should be revealed in my true colours. 

It was at one of these gatherings 
that I met HER. 

SHE was my Twin-Star. I was 
sure of that. At the time I met her, 
it had been one of my worst days— 
I felt the mask was slipping from my 
face. 

I had had several severe encounters 
which had required the whole of my 
energies to parry, and I felt quite 
exhausted. 

One strong-minded creature at- 
tacked me viciously as though she 
was determined to root out every 
thought in my brain. 

I was fastened like a rat in a trap 
in the “ Inner Sanctuary ” of the Club 
room with my back to the wall while 
she hammered on about Carlyle, Rus- 
kin, Emerson, Darwin, Spencer and 
a whole lot of those fellows, her cold 
glittering eye fixed on me like a 
bayonet. She asked me what I 
thought of Madam Anthem's paper 
on the Music Hall Licences, and, find- 
ing me somewhat silent and unrespon- 
sive on this matter, she referred to a 
speech in Zhe Zimes on the “ Housing 
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Problem.” After having exhausted 
my entire set of expressions, I got 
away under a hot fire on pretence of 
trying to secure her some tea, went out 
in the corridor to recover myself and 
be my own unmasked, ignorant Ego 
for a little time. 

Then I knew I was the centre of 
attraction and would be missed; I 
pulled my scattered mind 
and, assuming an effective careworn, 
sorrowful demeanour, returned just to 
be seized upon and led up to my 
divinity. My heart fluttered a bit 
even at the mere sight of her. Oh! 
the delicious respite from that awful 
fury! This girl with the large inno- 
cent brown eyes, and the half-timid, 
half responsive manner appealed to 
me at once. She seemed so restful, 
so clinging, so child-like that I found 
myself thinking of her as a frightened 
bird seeking my protection. 

Oh! the thrilling effect of that 
moment. 

I believed she cared for me then. 
(Wherever she went there was I. We 
soon became the greatest of friends. 
She had such a sensitive nature and a 
peculiar gift of divining my thoughts 
that I felt there existed a bond of 
sympathy between us. 

Bonds of sympathy are not at all 
reliable. For future guidance note 
this. She assured me I had such a 
deep, penetrating nature that it was 
only after dwelling continually on my 
moods, that varied like the winds of 
heaven, she had been able to fathom 
me at all even after a close study of 
my character. ; 

She felt sure there were depths 
still beyond the plumb-line of her 
soul. This was all very sweet to me 
and I drank it in, poor, thirsty way- 
farer! But the water was poison. 

Beware of undistilled water on life's 
high-road. It may save you a fatal 
illness. 

I remember well one lovely autumn 
afternoon we went to an “ At Home” 
given by a lady artist. It was in 
fact a private view of her picture that 
was to grace the walls of that 
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enchanted house, the aim and haven 
of every storm-tossed artist, who 
struggles against a regular Channel 
Fleet of canvases, all surging along 
to that grim old stone building in 
Piccadilly. 

We met at Prince’s, and afterwards 
drove along to the home of this genius. 
The studio was filled with the same 
old crowd, the air hot and close, and 
the high-pitched voices of the female 
selection cut the atmosphere into 
patchwork. 

The walls © were 
sketches in oil, 


covered with 
water-colours, and 
chalk, while a medley of broken 
swords, armoury, and _ occasional 
human bones, etc., were strewn about 
in little heaps. 

Art in her simplicity and unconven- 
tionality, especially the latter, reigned 
supreme. The canvas on a distant 
easel was, however, the chief attrac- 
tion. It was the head of a woman. 
There was a preponderance of green 
and red about it, and a slash of 
crimson curtain—which I heard was 
very daring ! 

“Good heavens !’ I thought ; “ ab- 
solutely courageous!” But as I 
hadn't the vaguest idea whose the por- 
trait was, nor whether it had real merit 
or not, I simply folded my arms on the 
back of a chair and assumed one of 
my favourite “ critical poses " which 
had never failed to create an effect. 
I knew some creature would come 
buzzing about me for my opinion, so 
I imagined their questions and pre- 
pared my replies and did a complete 
list of interrogations, with subtle 
answers, and kept saying them over 
to myself in case I might forget them ; 
for honestly it required a fertile brain 
to ward off some of the hoeing pro- 
cess in the queries I used to be treated 
to at times. 

“Ah! so abstracted you never even 
saw me,” I heard a cooing voice at my 
elbow say, just when I had got through 
my tabulated set for the sixth time. 

I gave an apparent little start as 
though I had been awakened from 
a dream and said, 
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‘How rude you must think me— 
I was lost, I—” 

“Now, now—need you apologise? 
Don’t you give me credit for under- 
standing at least some of your 
flights?’ Her hand was on my arm— 
a horrid thin hand with bony fingers 
and a large emerald ring on the 
thumb. 

I smiled condescendingly, and then 
lifted my eyes again to the picture. 

‘I see you like it,” she affirmed, 
coming nearer to me until I had a 
sight of her brown neck which gaped 
out from its sheath of lace. 

“It’s very fine—very daring.” I 
felt sure this was right, having had 
confirmation on several former occa- 
sions. 

“You think it’s a good likeness of 
her?” this pale creature asked, 
lifting her red-rimmed eyes to me. 

“ Well—er—” I hesitated. I 
thought it a “ good idea” to convey the 
impression I was not wholly satisfied, 
as portraits never are exactly the same 
as the living person, warts and other 
trifling excrescences being obliterated ; 
in fact most portraits are expurgated 
editions of the sitters. 

“Ah, I see you don’t think much 
of it! I'll make a note of that.” 
And before ‘I- could recover I found 
this friend had dived into the recesses 
of a fold, and brought an ivory tablet 
to light to put down all my future 
remarks. Need I say that a des- 
perate longing seized me to bolt, but 
being a “ Celebrity " for whose verdict 
everybody was waiting I bolstered my- 
self up and put on a ee and 
aggressive attitude. 

‘ It’s a splendid likeness of her, isn’t 
it?’ said a loud, harsh voice in my 


‘ear, and I perceived my old enemy, 


the woman who had so malignantly 
attacked me the other day. 

For the moment I lost my self- 
possession and became nervous under 
the fire of those searching eyes, but 
after getting accustomed to the glare 
I managed to appear easy and in- 
deed patronising, and replied with an 
assertive determined voice : 2 
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‘““Well—I have—er—I have been 
considering the whole pose for some 
time — but — er — there’s — there’s 
something—” I broke off with a bad 
fit of coughing for which I profusely 
apologised and offered to fetch some 
tea which, however, both refused. The 
first time I knew a woman to refuse 
tea. 

“I think,” she began, “‘ those are 
scarcely her eyes—too deep a blue— 
hers are—”’ 

“Yes,” I interrupted, “I thought 
so. They’re much lighter—”’ 

“And .. .” she waited. I felt 
her hawk eye was on me. So I 
looked hard at the picture ‘“* Softer—” 

““Much—much softer,” I acqui- 
esced. “ I’ve noticed that specially.” 

“Ah, then you know her very well,” 
she said turning on me. It is rude 
to contradict a lady, so I nodded. 

“Abroad, I suppose?” she added. 

This was a facer. She had me on 
the “ rack,” again. 

“It would be abroad, I daresay.” 

“It must have been,” she said dog- 
matically ; ‘‘ she’s never been here in 
England, you know.” 

“IT get a little confused sometimes,”’ 
I remarked wearily, and passed my 
hand across my brow in the approved 
manner. 

She smiled at me somewhat satiri- 
cally, a nasty shadowy sneer curling 
her thin lips, and I felt depressed 
with the idea that my criticism had 
not been quite a success. It was 
one of my bad days. Both the old 
wretches glided away laughing softly 
to themselves. I knew it was at me, 
and there’s nothing makes one feel 
so unnerved as that. I felt quite 
shattered and fell limply, though 
gracefully, into a chair which I dis- 
covered had more cushion than seat 
in it, but by balancing myse]f on the 
edge, I escaped falling through. I 
have noticed often in studios these 
pitfalls exist. 

Presently SHE came up, looking 
radiant in soft clinging draperies, and 
a large picture hat. I did not think 
it would suit my style to rush at her. 
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After all I was the “ Celebrity,”’ and 
it would have ruined my reputation 
to have made any show of emotion, 
so I drew myself up leisurely and 
walked languidly towards her. 

“I have been waiting to look at 

the portrait with you,” she said nest- 
ling up to me. “I wanted your own, 
very own idea—I shall treasure it 
50." 
Delighted as I was to see her I 
longed to steer her away from that 
hateful picture, which had dragged me 
into such a Slough of Despond. 

I stole my hand beneath her cloak 
and caught hold of her elbow. “ Let's 
have some tea together,” I said per- 
suasively, “this room is very hot.” 

“It does smell a bit of paints, but 
we can’t go—we really can’t without 
seeing it—can we?”’ she said, turning 
those lovely eyes on me. How then 
could I refuse? 

She drew me up to the fatal can- 
vas while another crowd began to 
collect and a hush seemed to fall 
upon them all. I saw a sea of eyes, 
not any of them very reassuring, half 
smiling at HER. There seemed to 
be some fatality in the air. 

But I was on my mettle and thought 
I’d chip in first this time, and asked 
what she thought of the work. 

“Well,” she replied, putting her 
—head on one side, “ I think she has 
a shade more nose—” 

“ That’s just what I thought—more 
nose—” I looked at her to confirm 
this, and, seeing it was all right, I 
strengthened my decision and raised 
my voice, “ certainly more nose—much 
more nose—much more.” 

“The chin is too round—hers is 
squarer—”’ She looked round at me 
questioningly. 

“Oh, it is decidedly rounder—I 
mean squarer. Mofe determined 
jaw.” 

“T hear you met her on your 
travels—what a tour that was!” 

She turned away from the horrid 
staring portrait, whose face haunts me 
to this day, and hurled this unex- 
pected thing at me, speaking so loudly 
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1 caught hold of her hand and kissed it passionately. 


everyone could hear. 
freeze. 

“Yes,” I rejoined 
was a grand tour.” 

Then I distinctly heard a voice 
whisper to my darling. “Too good, 
dear, for all of them—keep it to your- 
self—it’s superb.” 

What this meant I did not know, 
but I felt encouraged somehow, and 
asked her if she would come into the 
next room and let us have a little cosy 
chat together. 


I felt myself 


smiling, “it 


My heart bounded when she as- 
sented, and I was thankful to leave 


_ that battlefield upon which I had 


fought with every weapon I possessed, 
the whole of that afternoon. 

“It is nice and comfie in here,” she 
ejaculated, throwing off her cloak as 
she settled herself among the cushions. 
“I should like some tea,” this appeal- 
ingly. “And then come back, won't 
you? It's awfully good of you to 
bother over me like this—and I’m 
glad to get away from them all a little. 
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What a host of clever people there 
are,” she added, toying with some 
lace. I gushed out something about it 
being a pleasure, and felt half mad to 
crush her to me. 

“Yes, there are a lot. Do you 
like clever people though really?” 
I asked this with great intensity as I 
felt my position keenly at that moment 
and longed to undeceive HER and just 
let her love me for myself. 

“I ought to,” she sighed, and then 
looked me full in the eyes, and I felt 
the biting shame of the whole decep- 
tion. 

“ But why? ” I stammered at length. 

“Because you. are — considered 
clever.” 

A wave of pleasure thrilled through 
me. Then she did like me. I gazed 
at her ardently, and in my excitement 
forgot all about the tea I had intended 
to get her. 

“You flatter me too much,” I began 
excitedly, I’m not really clever—I— 
I—” 

At that moment I might have told 
her all. I hated to deceive her. Yet 
my courage failed me, for I felt if she 
knew I was not the born genius she 
believed me to be, I should lose her 
for ever. 

“You shouldn't say that. You know 
you cannot hide your light under a 
bushel any longer,” she said play- 
fully. We shall cry ‘stand forth,’ 
and you'll have to. You cannot de- 
ceive us any longer—" 

I trembled from head to foot, the 
lovely melting thrills suddenly curdled 
as I laughed nervously. 

“We know all about it,” she con- 
tinued. 

I thought perhaps by keeping quiet 
I might even get out of this nasty 
corner all right. 

“It’s magnificent —brilliant—brilliant 
to the last degree,” she went on en- 
thusiastically. “‘ Whatever made you 
think of such a fine thing! The 
idea’s so new—so uncommon—so in- 
genious. The interest never flags from 
the title-page to the end. Now how 
did you do it.” 
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She faced me squarely; I was 
struggling to remember some of my 
witty answers, but the tension of the 
last half-hour had thrown me off 
my balance and I felt the game was 
up. However, I plunged heavily and 
risked everything, replying— 

“‘ Well—I tried to keep the interest 
up—It does send a book off, you 
know.” This in a careless tone. 

“ Well, it was a difficult subject to 
treat in that vein,” she went on im- 
pressively. ‘ I always gave you credit 
for depth under that upper crust of 
modesty and assumed ignorance. Now 
you do assume a lot, don’t you?” 

I bowed low, thawing beneath the 
warmth and passion of enthusiasm she 
displayed, and though at first I had 
been taken aback by this tirade I soon 
tumbled to the situation and under- 
stood that she had mistaken some 
brilliant writer’s ideas for mine. This 
was so far good, but I felt at a dis- 
advantage not knowing what it was 
about, and for days afterwards I 
bought endless papers and attempted 
to locate interviews on the most recent 
literature to enable me to be con- 
versant with what might be taken at a 
future date for my work. However, 
as it was, I comforted myself that I 
got over the difficulty well, without her 
noticing my confusion. As if you 
could blind a woman’s eyes. They 
are as penetrating as a sea-fog, and 
just about as obscure. 

“IT assume a lot, do you think?” 

“ Well, honestly, don’t you?” 

“If I do, I plead your forgive- 
ness—"’ 

“ But why?” 

“Because I so loathe deception, 
chiefly,” I replied getting close to her. 

“ But then you take shelter under 
it yourself,” archly. 

“Because I hate the fuss called 
fame more,” this very softly fram me. 

“And yet you seek it?” 

“ Not for myself, but for—” 

“Simply the love of knowledge,” 
she interrupted, which spoilt a very 
pretty little scene, but I had another 
opportunity. 
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Soon I was sitting beside 
the great oracle. 


“Yes. The love of knowledge for 
one thing, but knowledge is not my 
only love.” 

“Don’t let us pursue it; I want to 
know more about your book.” 

“Oh, please don’t refer to it. ‘It 
is not worthy. I merely scribbled it 
off in a hurry. I do those kind of 
things when I’m in the vein, just reel 
it off.” 

“Then indeed you must be a 
genius,” she said, turning and facing 
me. “ Now, I thought a thing like 
that would take months of research. 
The collecting of all those illustra- 
tions, tco, why it was a most elaborate 
work. Nobody but you could have pos- 
sibly done it without a tour through 
the country.” I felt I was in a fix this 





time. However, I replied carelessly, 
“Oh, you're talking of an entirely 
different thing to the one I thought 
you meant. Yes, that did take me a 
time. A lot of it was done at college. 
I used to sit alone hours and hours 
in my study when the other fellows 
were fooling their time away. I 
thought you were referring to a little 
thing I dashed off one night. But 



































please don’t talk about me any 
longer,”’ I said beseechingly. 

“Oh, but I want to ...I hada 
half fear you were burning the candle 
at both ends. That will never do,” 
she continued, shaking her finger at 
me. I caught hold of it and kissed 
it passionately, at which she smiled 
and said ‘“ Naughty,” and went on, 
“That will never, never do, your 
health will break down, and all chance 
of continuing your great literary career 
which has dawned in such brilliant 
splendour will be lost.”” She spoke, 
although her voice was full of com- 
passion and tenderness, as if she was 
really concerned about me. I little 
knew then that no such article had 
ever been written, and the whole thing 
was a pure invention from beginning to 
end, just to see what a fool I could be 
made. Don’t you consider that a 
mean, dastardly thing, and I was after 
all such an inoffensive fellow with 
merely a yearning for fame without 
the trouble of working for it. 

“Oh! please don’t—I—I— ” 

“ Well?” 

“I mean you give me credit for 
such an awful lot.” 

“Well not for memory anyhow. 
Where’s my tea—you dreamer?” 

“Oh, I’m awfully sorry,’ I said, 
rising awkwardly, “ I am a dreamer I 
know,” with a sigh. 

“ It’s horribly mundane to be thirsty, 
isn’t it?” 

“Nature has a way of dragging us 
all down to earth,” I replied patro- 
nisingly. I'll go and get it now.” 

I wandered across the room in a 
mad rage at my stupidity, but then I 
thought geniuses are unconventional, 
and to be indifferent where women are 
concerned is a potent sign of a great 
mind. 

As I went unnoticed a woman made 
her way to my darling, and I saw 
them chatting together as I returned 
with the tea; indeed, so engrossed 
were they in their conversation they 
did not notice me, and I heard them 
saying : 

“Isn’t he simply lovely !” 


%” 


It was 
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my darling’s voice, and my blood 
tingled deliciously. I escaped from 
view behind the screen that I might 
listen to the honeyed words unob- 
served. 

““My dear—a find—You have luck 
you know! I’ve been three weeks in 
the country on the lookout for some- 
thing of that sort.” And then they 
both laughed. Though I didn’t see 
much to laugh at. “Why he’s the 
very thing you want—just do exactly.” 
I listened attentively. What did she 
mean by that. It evidently was not 
me they were talking about after all. 

“Exactly! I call it Providence. 
I have wanted something like that for 
—well, ever since I took it up,” my 
darling replied. 

““My dear he’s 
mine |" 

“You'll write round it, I suppose?” 

“Yes, I think I am lucky! And 
oh, the fun, my dear; I never have 
enjoyed anything like it in my life. 
The raw. material—absolutely raw. 
Fresh and green, empty and loud. It’s 
a genuine specimen of the brand.” 
Here they both laughed immoderately. 
At first I thought it applied to 
me. The woman had perhaps heard 
about my uncle and was thinking of 
his fortune, but the rest of this con- 
versation puzzled me. (Women are 
such mysterious creatures and so ab- 
solutely unreliable, aye, and cruel as 
the grave. 

While I listened to hear some more 
I recognised the voice as that of the 
woman who had so cornered me on 
the two other occasions, and I felt sure 
she was plotting things against me. 

I curled up at the thought of it, 
and had a horrible paroxysm all to 
myself. 

However, I believed my darling 
would not be influenced against me, 
and emerging from the hiding-place 
went up to them both, smiling as if 
I had never heard a word ; the other 
woman went off and fastened herself 
to a mouldy old gentleman who had 
been craning his neck out at me for 
some time. 
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“Who is that old man, dear?” I 
asked, as I settled down beside my 
divinity again. 

“Oh, he’s nobody much, but has in- 
troduced a great Palmist here to-day. 
I’m going to take you to her now to 
have your hand told.” 

She rose quickly and put her arm 
through mine. 


“No, thanks, I’d rather not—I don’t = 


believe in it. It’s rubbish.” 

“That doesn’t matter. I believe it 
absolutely, and she’s’ marvellously 
clever, never makes a mistake. She’ll 
tell you your character at once, and 
tell us all about your next great work 
—and we shall hear all your secrets, 
too,” she added laughing. 

““No—no—no, thanks. I’m _ not 
keen on it a bit,”’ I answered quickly, 
then continued meaningly, “ I’d much 
rather stay here and talk to you.” 

“T am,” she said, in a determined 
manner, and further remonstrance was 
all in vain. 

However, I thought no woman 
could tell from your hand what was 
in your brain. But women are 
witches, all of them, palmists or no 
palmists. 

“Very well, I'll come, but I can’t 
say I like this sort of drivel, you 
know. Pardon the slang.” 

Soon I was sitting beside the great 
oracle, and she pretending to read 
my hand. Silently and solemnly she 
studied it, holding it in different lights, 
and tracing the lines on my palm with! 
her finger. A crowd was round me, 
but I pretended to be absolutely un- 
concerned, even amused. 

At last she began speaking in a 
high-pitched key : “ You are leading a 


dual life. Presently the scales will 
fall from your eyes. Trouble is before 
you.” I trembled and was in abject 


fear lest she should divulge my dread 
secret.—‘ In spite of this trouble, 
which will cause you much reflection 
and may compel you to take a sea 
voyage, you'll be talked of every- 
where.” There was not a whisper 
even to break that awful silence. I 
tried to look amused, as if treating 
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I saw to my utter dismay. 


the whole affair as a joke. Under the 
glare of those hawk eyes I felt cold 
shivers run down my back and a long- 
ing for the floor to give way and, 
swallow me up. Still she went on, 
“TI do not think your future career will 
be justified by your past fame. Yours 
is more a brillant flash, and then out 
for ever.”” I wished I might be. “A 
woman has been thinking a long, long 
time about you, and you will do her 
a great service ; through you she will 
be rich ; you will serve as a stepping 
stone to her future glory. I see her 
now—wait a moment. The crystal 


‘—the crystal—I see a vision—there 


I see her sitting by a fireside, her 
hands clasped before her—suddenly 
she starts up—a letter is handed her— 
she reads it and cries—‘ Thank heaven 
they’ve accepted my MS.’ The vision 
fades ; that is the woman you love.” 
My pulses throbbed with blissful satis- 
faction. I sought my darling’s eyes. 
Cc 
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but she would not see me. “ She will 
influence your life considerably—but a 
gulf yawns between you and her. 
Wider, wider it stretches’’—she spread 
her arms out dramatically—‘‘away be- 
yond, beyond,” pointing with her finger 
into a corner of the dirty old studio, 
“across the water to other lands you'll 
sail. Your fate line? Ah! yes ; miles, 
miles across the heaving billows,”— 
this with an indication of the hand. 
“Your life will change ; I see it clear 
as the day. A fatal star is above you ; 
away, I speak no further. Away.” 
She threw my hand from her with a 
gesture. A buzz of voices followed 
all this, and after answering a hundred 
and fifty questions at random, I es- 
caped in the darkness of the passage 
for breath. 

My darling ran after me and said, 
“It’s bound every word to come true. 
I’m going now to put my cloak on.” 

“What about the woman as well?” 
I questioned in a pleading voice. 

She looked round quickly, raising 
her lustrous eyes to mine, her red lips 
parting, and I forgot everything for a 
moment but the thought of her. 

“You will know some day.” I felt 
stunned. Perhaps she was already 
married. A thousand miserable sug- 
gestions flashed into my brain, but her 
cold manner admitted no further re- 
monstrance, and in that hour of my 
downfall I remember catching sight 
of what I then thought was a brave, 
wan little smile on her face, but which 
since has received other interpretations. 

I did not speak, but silently helped 
her into her cloak. 

“Do not fret over me,” she said 
consolingly. ‘“ You will be very glad 
you didn’t marry me when you know 
everything. Women wear masks as 
well as men.” 

I hardly noted this significant remark 
then, but I can appreciate its point 
now. I only saw the light of my life 
go out when the hansom whirled away 
and was lost among the crowd of 
vehicles and in the fog. 

* * * * 


Some weeks afterwards I was 
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handed a ‘book package which the 
postman had just delivered. I 
scarcely cared to open it, I felt so 
depressed. I had neglected my office 
work, and found when it was too late 
that the company were on the eve of 
a compulsory winding up, and I was 
thrown out, having gained neither 
experience nor knowledge, and _ lost 
£1,000. This, coupled with her re- 
fusal, had entirely broken me up. No 
word had reached me from her, and 
none of the old crowd had even sought 
me out. I was in one of the darkest 
hours of my life. Then this parcel 
was put into my hands. I undid the 
string, noticed a publisher’s label on 
the outside, and unfolded the paper. 

The book was nicely put up in a 
dark-blue cover. An ostrich with its 
head buried in the sand was embla- 
zoned on it. I read the title, ‘An 
Ostrich in the Desert.” The idea was 
odd. 

Then as I ran through the covers 
I picked out the illustrations, and saw 
to my utter dismay sketches of the old 
studio, of my divinity, and, worse than 
all, of myself. I was that ostrich. 

There in the vilest caricature of an 
ostrich I was examining paintings, 
books, etc. 

Standing on one leg, my pince-nez 


in the other claw— But there, I 
cannot touch any longer on this painful 
memory. 


They had all seen through me, 
made fun of me, laughed, jeered, jibed 
at me. 

My darling was, herself, the 
authoress, ridiculing all the little things 
I had said to her in the days of my 
passionate devotion. The hateful 
sketches were the work of that fiend 
who had haunted me all through, and 
hunted me down at the last. 

Was ever any poor fellow so cruelly 
and shamefully deceived? Thank 
heavens, I had capital enough to sail 
to America, where I remain to this 
day, an old shattered, battered man 
who gets a living at anything he can, 
for my rich old uncle married again 
and left everything to his wife. 









R. SOMERSET MAUGHAM has 
M taken the measure of his public 
to the fraction of an inch. Some 

day, no doubt, aviation will supply us 
with a new collection of useful similes. 
Then, instead of being limited to such 
well-worn figures as “ sailing one’s boat 
close to the wind,” we should be able 
to say something like this: “ Mr. 
Maugham trims his air-skimmer between 
an intellectual upper current and the 
light and devious airs of lower strata. 
His passengers are beguiled by his 
soaring planes into an agreeable feeling 
that they are really uplifted, while all 
the time they are flying at no great 
height. How does he do it? By sheer 
aviatist art—by pirouettes and leaps and 
unexpected twists and turns—by an 
intuitive comprehension of his unstable 
medium and the determination to take 
no risks.” If one could write like that, 
or something like that, it would not be 


difficult to sketch Mr. Maugham’s art as. 


playwright. Unfortunately, some of us 
always come away from his plays 
irritated just because he won't take risks. 
We feel so confident he might rise to 
those upper currents if he would, that we 
come back to-earth a little out of conceit 
with our flight in one of his skimmers. 
“Penelope” is one of the best of them. 
It takes you along at a fine pace; it is 
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most exhilarating. The airall about you 
sparkles with electric discharges. You 
look down on human character from all 
sorts of queer angles as the play tilts and 
corkscrews on its course. You laugh 
with whole-hearted enjoyment ; you have 
had “a good time”; how egregiously 
droll human nature is when a master 
humourist makes the puppets dance. I 
find my metaphors are getting mixed. 
“Penelope” at the Comedy is, like 
Mr. Maugham’s other successes, a new 
way to score an old libretto. Penelope’s 
husband has an affaire with Penelope’s 
dearest friend, and Penelope is divided 
between anger and grief, and makes very 
entertaining comedy distracted between 
the two emotions. Anyway, she will 
have a divorce, and at all hazards she 
would keep her husband—the usual tug- 
of-war. Her mathematical father points 
out to her how, in defiance of all 
arithmetic, most persons will have it that 
two and two make five. Not so; they 
make four. If a wife is always coddling 
and cuddling her husband, asking him if 
he loves her—if he is suve he loves her, 
sitting on his chair-arm when he is 
smoking, wanting to know where he is 
going when he goes out, and how long 
before he will be back, and where he has 
been when he gets back, human nature 
can’t stand it. The husband is sure to 
c-2 





philander if the chance comes in his way. 
If Penelope, says her father, wants to win 
her husband back, give him plenty of 
rope. Pretty soon the other woman will 
be doing all these things, and asking all 
these questions that irritate ad nauseam. 
How Penelope applies the lesson, and the 
result, make Mr. Maugham’s play. 
Neither malady nor prescription, it is 
perceived, has the grace of novelty. To 
go no further back than the present 
moment, “ What Every Woman Knows” 
contains both the malady and the cure ; 
but for priority of invention we must go 
much further back. To Mr. Maugham’s 
credit, however, must be set the unfailing 
humour of his way of applying the cure, 
the drollness of the situations he creates 
from a brain apparently brimming over 
with a sense of fun, and the sparkling 
wit of his dialogue. His play pirouettes 
and leaps, and skims along with 
unexpected twists and turns, never soars 
very high, never tumbles to earth, and we 
enjoy every moment of the journey. 
There is need of a deft hand on the tiller, 
or the light craft would occasionally be 
swept into irresponsible farce. As take 
the opening conceit of the play. Penelope 
has sent an urgent summons for her 
relations—father, mother, uncle, cousin ; 
to each a telegram, purposing to 
announce to them in family conclave her 
determination to sue for a divorce. They 
come, one after the other, wondering, and 
not a little alarmed. The maid has her 
instructions. First, the uncle. He 
receives the Times and a whisky-and- 
soda, and an invitation to wait. Then 
the father, who is offered barley-water 
and last week’s Atheneum. ‘The mother 
has tea and the Church Times; and the 
cousin port and the Law Journal. One 
by one they gather, receive their respective 
consolatia, fume, fret, wonder, and—wait. 
When they are all gathered Penelope 
appears. Did ever a dramatist before get 
his characters on to the stage by a means 
so nearly farcical? And yet the border- 
line is not quite covered, and before the 
plunge we are recalled by Penelope's 
tears—once more the safe ground of 
comedy. Again and again this happens 
in the course of the play, and always 
Mr. Maugham saves himself in time— 
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saves his play too, be it added, for it is 
mostly monstrous good comedy; the 
characterisation distinct if drawn on 
somewhat broad lines. It is so good that 
it seems almost churlish to protest against 
the padding; but the episode of Mrs. 
Watson is quite irrelevant, having no 
relation whatever to the essential theme 
of the play, and the medical examination 
of Mr. Davenport Barlow is also an 
irritating hiatus in the action of the 
story; but these must be accounted 
trivial blemishes, beside, for example, 
that supremely humorous invention of 
Mrs. Mack, the imaginary invalid 
employed to account for the prolonged 
and frequent -absences of Penelope's 
husband, and the disconcerting episodes 
to which this subterfuge gives rise as we 
approach the déncuement. 

Again, Miss Marie Tempest has a part 
after her own heart. When she is fairly 
launched on the course of experimental 
duplicity by which she hopes to regain 
her husband's devotion, she throws herself 
into it with ever-increasing ardour as 
her conviction of its efficacy grows. 
She is supported by an exceptionally 
adequate cast, and the piece goes with 
a brilliant dash that leaves the most 
agreeable impression. 


It would be interesting to know 
whether the audiences that greeted so 
enthusiastically “The Lyons Mail” at 
the Shaftesbury Theatre were composed 
in larger measure of the new generation 
of playgoers or of the older who remember 
the elder Irving in the double part of 
Lesurques and Dubosc, most of whom 
will, of course, assure us that the son is— 
“Oh yes, very good indeed, but you 
should have seen his father!” His 
courage in subjecting himself to these 
criticisms, knowing full well that the 
older generation, after the manner of 
elderly gossips, will always see their time 
through radiant spectacles, claims our 
admiration. One after the other Mr. 
H. B. Irving has revived many of his 
father’s successes and, taking his work in 
them as a whole, he has nothing to fear 
from the inevitable comparison, at least 
from those who have not reached the 
age that lives altogether in its memories. 
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“ The Lyons Mail” affords an excellent 
test. I venture to say that Lesurques 
never had a finer interpreter. Mr. Irving 
gives us a very finished, refined, and sym- 
pathetic portrait. Between the char- 
acter and the actor we seem to realise 
a close affinity, a more intimate rela- 
tion than we were able to recognise 
in Sir Henry’s impersonation. On 
the other hand his Dubosc is not such 
an absolutely abandoned scoundrel as 
was the elder Irving’s. This Dubosc 
seems to be a little conscious of his 
villainy as a thorough-paced scamp 
would not be. There is a psychological 
abyss into which Mr. H. B. Irving does 
not easily descend ; he shirks the extremity 
of evil. He is disposed, in the last scene 
when the mob are howling for him, to 
be theatrical, and so far as he is theatrical 
he is not convincing. But his Lesurques 
is indeed a masterpiece. The revival, 
as a whole, was most interesting. What 
stuff some of these mid-Victorian melo- 
dramas had in them! A good deal that 
was mechanical it is true, but also a 
great deal of human nature. The char- 
acters in “ The Lyons Mail” are all quite 
rational beings; the events quite within 
the limits of possibility. The web of 
circumstance in which Lesurques becomes 
involved is woven with all the ingenuity 
of a Poe, from that artistic stroke which 
turns his generous deed into the most 
fatal link in the chain of evidence 
against him. The second act of “ The 
Lyons Mail” is quite perfect in dramatic 
construction, having in view the purpose 
of the authors. The sympathies of an 
audience are harrowed to the utmost, for 
again and again the truth seems about 
to appear and the innocent man to be 
restored to the confidence of his friends, 
only to be bound more closely than ever 
in the toils of his undeserved fate. Let 
us grant that ‘the dénouement shows little 
ingenuity; it hardly matters, for by this 
time an audience is ready to welcome any 
solution that saves their hero. No, there 
is only that second act in “The Lyons 
Mail,” but that act will make the play 
welcome to many a generation of theatre- 
goers for a long time to come. 

The melodrama has been preceded at 

the Shaftesbury by that charming poetical 
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one-act play, “King René’s Daughter,” 
in which Miss Dorothea Baird plays the 
part of the blind girl. Its chief charm 
lies in a sympathetic appreciation of the 
effect of blindness from birth on the mind 
and character of a young girl, who has 
been secluded from the active world and 
has built up her own conception of what 
lies outside her without the sense of sight 
to help her imagination. Miss Baird 
plays the part with a very delicate and 
refined artlessness that is most touching. 


Single-scene plays are becoming quite 
common. In “Olive Latimer’s Hus- 
band,” produced at the Vaudeville in 
January, with Mrs. Patrick Campbell as 
Olive Latimer, there is but one scene 
throughout, and I cannot imagine anyone 
feeling a sense of disappointment or of 
injury because he is not whisked to a 
fresh locality with every fall of the 
curtain. On the contrary, when the 
action proceeds through the same scene 
from beginning to end, it gives a sense of 
rest to the mind and of homogeneity to 
the performance. Another peculiarity in 
“ Olive Latimer’s Husband” is that the 
character who most directly and strongly 
influences the action of the play is never 
seen. He is lying in the house, dying. 
We constantly apprehend his existence 
till the end ; he is as vivid a personality 
as any who appear before the foutlights ; 
he is the only one of the three chief 
personages of the story whom we can 
thoroughly and heartily admire, and at 
the last, when he does the right thing, we 
feel that we knew him better than those 
who came face to face with him and yet 
believed that he had died doing an 
ignoble act. When one thinks of the 
play afterwards it imparts a curious 
sensation to suddenly realise that we 
have become thus drawn to a man we 
have never seen. Mr. Rudolf Besier, the 
author, has done a daring but a wholly 
successful thing in this ghostly charac- 
terisation. For, consider the situation. 
Olive had married under family pressure ; 
she had no affection for her husband, but 
for her he had that deep, true, and rare 
love that is wholly trusting and wholly 
unselfish. After her marriage she fell 
in love with the one man, Sir Charles 
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Weyburn, her husband's intimate life-long 
friend. They met, they loved, they fell, 
they parted, but to both love—and re- 
morse—remain. And now we come to the 
dramatic moment, for the whole action 
of the play covers but some four hours. 
Latimer has been very ill, but his doctors 
were not without hope providing the 
utmost care and watchfulness in nursing 


were observed. On this fatal day, how- © 


ever, a turn for the worse has occurred 
and Latimer is dying. He has sent for 
Weyburn, hoping to see him before he 
dies, for he has something to say to him. 
The doctors cannot account for their 
patient’s sudden relapse, but Olive 
knows. The night before she went to 
her husband’s room and found the nurse 
asleep at her post. She ought to have 
wakened her, but instead she crept like a 
murderess from the room leaving her 
husband’s life to fate. The next morning 
Latimer took from under his pillow a 
note. he had written in the night and 
gave it to the doctor to hand to Sir 
Charles if the latter came too late. How 
had this note been written? Again 
Oliye knew or believed she knew. She 
was certain her husband had seen her 
come to his room and depart without 
awakening the nurse ; he had risen from 
his bed, crossed to the table, pencilled 
the letter, and then gone back to his bed 
to die. What, then, was his midnight 
message to his friend and her lover? 
What could it be but an accusation of 
her treachery to her dying husband, an 
accusation that would part her and Sir 
Charles for ever. At all hazards she 
must intercept that letter, but in vain 
she plies all her arts upon the doctor 
until his suspicions are roused. Then 
Sir Charles Weyburm arrives, but Latimer 
is already unconscious and his death 
occurs soon after. The doctor gives the 
incriminating note to Weyburn, who puts 
it unopened in his pocket. The distracted 
widow appeals to him to give it to her 
or at least to burn it unopened, and when 
he will not she confesses everything to 
him. At least she will anticipate the 
terrible revelation of her crime that 
awaits the man she loves so supremely— 
the revelation that she is little less than 
a murderess, for she can at least plead in 
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her own behalf that she failed in‘ her 
duty through love for him. Then, when 
all is over, she bids him open the fatal 
letter. And its message? Not one word 
of blame—not a line of recrimination, 
only gratification that his death would 
remove the solitary bar to the happiness 
of the two souls he loved best in the 
world! Before this supreme renunciation 
nothing is possible but a renunciation as 
great. Overwhelmed by the nobility of 
the nature they had so misunderstood, 
they part for ever. “Go—go!” pleads 
Olive in anguish of shame and repentance ; 
“‘T must never see you again.” 

It will be understood by those who 
know Mrs. Patrick Campbell’s art, its 
emotional tenseness like a lake of molten 
metal always threatening to break 
through a thin crust of convention, how 
dramatically she renders the part of Olive 
Latimer. Of the play itself it would be 
difficult to speak too highly. Itis litera- 
ture and it is drama. It observes all the 
unities. It deals with primal human 
passions, but it redeems the grossness of 
our common clay by the contrasted 
height to which the finer qualities of 
character may rise under the inspiration 
of that same human passion. And above 
all, it presents the eternal conflict of 
good and evil in an essentially modern 
guise. For the relentless fate of paganism, 
as blind as it was inevitable, modern life 
substitutes a fate as relentless but a fate 
that takes account of moral forces and 
cannot remain oblivious to that im- 
perious appeal which the highest ideals of 
the age make upon us. The tragedy of 
“Olive Latimer’s Husband” is not the 
tragedy of fate but of our conscious 
moral degradations. 


“ An Englishman’s Home” reminds me 
of the story of the soft-hearted clergyman 
who once did violence to his sympathetic 
nature by preaching a “fire and brim- 
stone” sermon with such effect that 
his congregation became hysterical ; all 
the women were weeping, all the men 
shaking with fear. It was too much for 
the dominie. “Well, well, my dear 
friends,” said he soothingly, “ perhaps, 
after all, it won't be quite so bad.” 

I do not pretend to know who is 
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responsible for the ridiculous ending of 
“An Englishman’s Home,” but I do not 
believe it was the author. It is a violent 
and absurd contradiction to the whole 
that precedes it; it is a mere after-con- 
cession to the groundlings—a claptrap 
appeal for a rousing British cheer at the 
fall of the curtain. The whole play is a 
tract on the utter folly of our insular 
complacency, our serene confidence in 
British ability “to blunder through some- 
how,” and then, at the last moment, our 
mentor relents—‘‘ Never mind all this, 
dear friends, perhaps it isn’t so bad after 
all.”” Well, why take the trouble to rouse 
us, then? Why not have let us enjoy 
our fancied security? Why rub it in that 
we ought to be drilling and organising 
and practising mobilisation if all that is 
needed to repel the audacious invader is 
a skirl of the bagpipes or a drum and 
fife? Just for a moment consider the 
complete fatuity of that final curtain. 
We have been shown an invading army 
absolutely master of the situation; its 
officers know every inch of the country ; 
their spies are everywhere; their organisa- 
tion is perfect. The British forces of 
defence are inexperienced, disorganised, 
wholly unprepared for the emergency. 
And yet two leading officers of the invad- 
ing army are so completely isolated from 
their own forces that they are at the 
mercy of the enemy coming up, not 
secretly, but with loud and clamorous 
wailing of bagpipes. It is really childish, 
and the pity of it is that the bulk of the 
huge audiences greeting “An English- 
man’s Home” night after night at 
Wyndham’s Theatre do not appear to 
have the least inkling of the fatuity of 
thisconclusion. It is alla matter of course. 
They are all so profoundly ignorant of 





war that the dénouement is the most reason- 
able and inevitable outcome. “Ha-ha! 
Good old England! Always sure to come 
out on top, you see. Well, well, we'll go 
home and enjoy ourselves. There’s the 
fleet, you know. If they ever got inside 
the fleet we'd turn the bagpipes on ’em— 
scare em to death, you know. Ha-ha! 
What price, Kaiser?” O the unutterable 
bombast and fustian of the rank and file 
of our dear countrymen! What a fall 
from the days when the well-trained 
yoemen archers won Agincourt ! 

“ An Englishman’s Home” is, as I have 
said, a tract. It was written bya soldier 
and with a purpose—the purpose of 
rousing a sense of the possible peril in 
which our complacency may land us. 
One would think that a patriotic people 
would respond to the merest possibility 
of such a risk. The fact that the play 
has attained instant popularity proves 
that its leading motive answers to some- 
thing in the popular mind. But how 
distressing it must be to an earnest mind 
to observe how some incidents are received 
by the audience. The most pathetic, 
perhaps, is that of the old man, when, 
inflamed at last to ungovernable rage 
against the invaders, amidst the ruins of 
his home, deserted and alone, he seizes a 
rifle and fires shot after shot at his 
country’s foes. The audience laugh at 
his awkwardness with the unaccustomed 
weapon, but it has not a tear for the 
profound pathos of the spectacle. Is it 
mere bravado, or an uneasy conscience 
that prompts these audiences to receive 
“An Englishman’s Home” in the light of 
an amusing farce? I confess I do not 
know, but I do know that a country that 
mobilises its reserves on “ Mafeking” 
tactics is in a parlous state. 






































A FRIEND TO DUMB ANIMALS. 


By Mrs, CLARE E. NEAVE., 


HAVE always loved animals. I have 

even kept a soft corner in my heart 

for those which are not altogether 
attractive. And for a long time past my 
letter-box has been deluged with literary 
matter concerning cats’ homes and other 
excellent institutions. I also have 
received countless circulars from those 
who are interested in the several societies 
which exist for the purpose of stamping 
out vivisection—that most awful of 
crimes. I must, however, confess “right 
here,” as the Americans say, that, beyond 
deeply resenting the inhuman cruelty 
which a section of the medical profession 
is allowed to practise, I did not pay very 
much attention to the pamphlets in ques- 
tion. They were not sufficiently well 
written to claim my attention. One 
dav, however, some dainty booklets of a 
different nature from the foregoing, 
claimed my attention. They were so 
beautifully printed and so charmingly 
got up, that I simply could not help 
reading them. I noticed that they had 
been issued under the auspices of the 
London Anti-Vivisection Society. A little 
later, I chanced upon a magazine, The 
Animals’ Guardian, in which [I read a 
truly harrowing account of the shameful 
wickedness perpetrated by fiends in 
human shape—by alleged God-fearing 
men, whose iniquitous practice it is to 
maim and torture God’s dumb creatures. 
This magazine was issued by the same 
society. From that day forth my interest 
was redoubled, and I determined to learn 
something of the London and Provincial 
Anti-Vivisection Society. “I will,” I said 
to myself, “call at 13, Regent Street. I 
will take everyone in the office by sur- 
prise and learn all I can about the work 
which is carried on there!” 

Well, I sallied forth one winter’s day 
and knocked at a door on the second 
floor. Entering, I found myself surrounded 
by books, booklets, pamphlets, and leaf- 
lets. High up to the ceiling they reached ; 
stacks of them filled the corners, and they 


stood in piles wherever a few square 
inches could be found. I quickly observed 
that the society is a great publishing 
agency; that, by means of issuing attrac- 
tive literature, it has simply done wonders 
in inducing the public to read of the anti- 
vivisection movement. Indeed, had those 
thousands of people been offered the usual 
ridiculous tract-like manifesto, they would 
not have troubled to read it or, for that 
matter, give a moment’s thought to the 
subject. I was about to ask for details 
of the output, when a voice from an inner 
room was heard:: “ Please show the lady 
in,” and a second later I found myself 
seated opposite the alert-looking secretary, 
Mr. Sidney Trist. 

Mr. Trist probably is one of the busiest 
men in all this huge London of ours. 
Indeed, during the brief half-hour I passed 
in his editorial and secretarial room, he 
was rung up on the telephone half a 
dozen times. . . . “ Yes, we undoubtedly 
are largely increasing our membership. 
. . . So glad you’re delighted to hear it! 
. . . Will Ishow you over the office? . . 
Certainly! I’m here to interest people in 
our work... . / Are we making headway? 
Why, eleven years ago the society’s 
income was about 4ool. To-day ix is 
about 2,0001.! And ceaseless effort alone 
has brought about this wonderful increase. 

. . So glad to find you like the Animals’ 
Guardian. . . . Yes, we certainly spare 
no pains to make it the best magazine 
of its kind! .. .” 

I wondered at Mr. Trist’s good humour 
and unfailing courtesy. No question was 
too trivial for him to answer. And in 


. the intervals of listening at, and speaking 


into, the “’Phone No. 8428 Central,” he 
managed to dictate to his intelligent 
typist replies to a dozen letters—all of 
which were from people who desired to 
subscribe their mite, or wrote for infor- 
mation ; while between times he spared 
no trouble in enlightening me. 

Before I left the secretary’s pleasant 
office—with its reassuring air of business 
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I learned many interesting things about 
the society and its work. For instance, 
less than a dozen years ago the staff 
consisted of a secretary and a junior 
clerk; to-day the enormously-increased 
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observed Mr. Trist, with a charming 
smile, “costs nothing and means much. 
After all, it’s the little things that count 
in this world!” 

I glanced at his collection of pictures, 


LOVELY BROWN EYES.” 


From a painting by Robert Morley, in the possession of the Editor of the Animals’ Guardian. 


correspondence necessitates two, and 
often three, typists—according to the 
nature of the work. Where one letter 
was received eleven years ago, fifty are 
received now; even though they only 
contain a simple good wish, acknowledg- 
ment is immediately sent. ‘ Politeness,” 


for, besides being a literary man with an 
instinctive sense of what is good, Mr. 
Trist is a keen judge of a picture. “ You 
can teach people more by the eye than 
the ear,” he remarked. The idea of most 
of the pictures he himself suggested to 
the artists. 
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I also discovered that the work of the 
London Anti-Vivisection Society has never 
been merely metropolitan. It was always 
national, but to-day it is international. 
It has a most important branch in Paris, 
and it assists and feeds with its litera- 
ture and its illustrations societies in all 
parts of the world. It has members in 
New Zealand, in the gold diggings of 
Australia, in Cape Colony, in the Trans- 
vaal, in the West Indies, Canada and 
Nova Scotia, and in almost every Euro- 
peancountry. India, too, nobly responds 
to the cry of the animals in pain, while 
subscriptions reach 13, Regent Street, from 
the most distant parts of the further East. 

At the very time I was there Mr. Trisi 
was dealing with letters from Norway, 
Poland, Syria, Greece, Italy, France, 
India, Canada, America, and Queensland, 
in addition to the home correspondence, 
which is always heavy. His collection 
of autograph letters includes communica- 
tions from Mark Twain, Robert Buchanan, 
Ouida, Jerome K. Jerome, Mona Caird, 
G. Colmore, and other distinguished 
literary folks. He speaks with enthusiasm 
of the distinguished surgeon, Prof. Lawson 
Tait, who always called on him when 
in London, and whose last speech was 
delivered at one of Mr. Trist’s great 
meetings at St. James’s Hall. “A man 
of great character and a very striking and 
powerful personality,” declared Mr. Trist. 

One curious fact he pointed out was 
that there always was a large amount of 
indifference on the question among the 
so-called leaders of religious thought, 
and it was being left more and more to 
the lay people to re-assert the grave 
moral and ethical objections to the prac- 
tice. In his hands, at the moment, wasa 
paper by Dr. Doyen, the well-known 
Paris Cancer Specialist, in which the 
limitations and the errors of the practice 
were largely admitted. The energetic 
secretary also had a word to say about 
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the society’s bright little magazine, the 
Animals’ Guardian, which was started in 
1888. For a year or two it was in abey- 
ance. But Mr. Trist resurrected it, and 
to-day it is the most popular humane 
journal devoted to all questions affecting 
the protection and happiness of animals 
and particularly with regard to Vivisec- 
tion. Moreover, it goes to all parts of 
the world, and its circulation increases 
monthly. Indeed, speaking from my own 
personal experience, I can vouch for its 
well-deserved popularity, for I literally 
see it wherever 1 go! Those who are in 
touch with modern journalism know that 
the most successful newspapers are those 
which have an editor of marked individu- 
ality. Editors are born, and not made. 
Mr. Trist was born an editor: and oppor- 
tunity has made him a most successful 
one. 

“ Unbounded enthusiasm” is the key- 
note of Mr. Trist and his corps of workers, 
and the office is a perfect beehive of 
unceasing industry. Indeed, the wonder 
is how so much is accomplished with 
what is, after all, a very small staff, 
considering the vast number of letters 
received, the extraordinary range of the 
enquiries which pour in, and the great 
variety of work which is accomplished 
from that centre. It is only the secre- 
tary’s astounding grasp of his task that 
enables him to achieve all that he does. 

I could have spent hours listening to all 
my new friend hadtotellme. But,realising 
that I had already exceeded my allotted 
half-hour, I reluctantly left. Before saying 
“ Good-bye,” however, I ascertained that 
the society has a Touring Van, which 
has accomplished a vast deal of propa- 
gandist work during the past eleven 
years, and that, if the spirit of enterprise 
gets a full scope, still more will be heard 
of it in future in a way which will bring 
no little satisfaction to the friends of the 
society and its cause. 
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Translated from the French by ALFRED WILSON BARRETT. 


IL—THE WINKLES. 


EAN KIRKMAC, customs officer, 

J having received his pension, wished 

to finish his days in Brittany which 

he had left in his youth, but whose memory 
had remained always fresh in his heart. 

He chose a picturesque spot on the 
border of ariver, and built a little house 
there. His little house was quite white 
and pretty in the pine woods, a few steps 
from the water, which was green because 
of the weeds that covered it at low tide. 
At high tide it was a great river running 
between high banks planted with pines. 

On taking possession of his domain the 
customs officer said :— 

“At last I shall be able to cultivate 
winkles at my ease.” 

It may not be useless to recall to the 
scientific reader that winkles are a little 
mollusc that Cuvier calls, no one knows 
why, “ Turbo littoralis.” 1 should add, 
for people ignorant of marine fauna, that 
the winkle is served on all the hotel tables 
in Brittany as a hors d'’ceuvre, and that 
one obtains it by means of a pin moved 
in a gyratory and disturbing manner. I do 
not know if I am making myself clear. 








The cultivation of winkles was an idea 
that for a long time had filled the mind 
of the customs officer ; according to those 
who should have known, it was the sole 
idea which had ever filled his mind. 

He had always been struck, he said, by 
the excellence of the winkle as an article 
of diet, and also by its extremely small 
size, a thing which rendered the partaking 
of it difficult and fatiguing. Now 
Kirkmac was ambitious that the winkle 
should not remain a mere local article of 
diet, but should become one of general 
consumption, like, for instance, the oyster, 
which in his mind did not in any way 
equal it. Ah! he thought, if the winkle 
could only attain the dimensions of the 
common or land snail. 

What a revolution! It would be glory, 
fortune, for the man who brought it about. 
But how to arrange it? 

“And,” said the excellent customs 
officer, in promenading at low tide on 
the beach, and searching the rocky 
hollows where the winkle stuck, and 
studying both its vagabond and sedentary 
habits, its cellular elasticity and possible 
faculty of fattening: “One enlarges 
oxen, pigs, game, oysters, and chrysan- 
themums. One gives them abnormal 
proportions, developments which startle 
Nature herself; is the winkle alone among 
organised beings impossible to cultivate, 
refractory to progress? No, it is not 
possible.” 

One night when he had gone to sea 
with the fishing boats, the fishermen 
brought up in their net the body of a 
man, and this body was covered with 
winkles. And they were not little winkles, 
like the frail and consumptive ones one 
finds on the rocks. No, they were 
enormous and opulent winkles, without 
waists, whose fleshy bodies extended their 
pearly shells which shone splendidly in 
the moonlight. It was a revelation for 
the customs officer who cried :— 

“I see what is necessary. It is meat!” 
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He carried home with him a provision 
of the molluscs, taken from among the 
largest and fattest, and cooked them. He 
found them tender and delicious. 

“It is meat that they want,” he repeated. 
“Evidently meat.” 

Kirkmac carefully avoided speaking to 
anyone of his discovery, and all night he 
dreamed of enormous measureless winkles, 
winkles that gambolled on the waves like 
whales disporting themselves. 

Soon after that he chose, on the bank of 
the river, a hollow made of three rocks, 
well padded with sea-weed, and he 
installed there beds, like one sees in 
Holland for oysters. These he peopled 
with young winkles, strong, alert young 
winkles carefully chosen from among 
those which appeared to have the “best 
future.” 

And each day he fed them with meat. 

To nourish his winkles he became a 
poacher. Every night, he killed two 
rabbits, hares, partridges, or pheasants 
which he threw into the beds. 

He killed cats, wandering dogs, every 
animal which came within reach of his 
gun. When a horse or an ox broke down 
he bought it, cut it up, and cast it into 
the winkle beds, which soon became 
singularly unpleasant in odour. 

People complained, but in vain. 

As to Kirkmac, he became savage. He 
never quitted his beds where the winkles 
fed and increased. ; 

Suddenly for some weeks no one saw 
him. But people took no notice at first. 
“He is eating his winkles,” they said— 
“ for economy’s sake.” 

One day, however, someone decided to 
go to the beds. The door of the little 
white house in the pines was wide 
open. 

“ Hullo, customs officer!” 

No one answered. The visitor de- 
scended towards the river. 

And when he was near the beds he 
recoiled in horror. 

On a pyramid of seaweed and picked 
bones, a man, his arms crossed, was lying 
quite still, a man whom no one could 
have recognised, for his face was covered 
with winkles which were feeding. 

It was the customs officer. He was 
right. It was meat that they wanted. 
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II—IN RUSSIA. 


WAS dining one evening at the Casino 


Restaurant at Nice. Among the 

guests was a Russian actor, named 
Luhlski. Naturally we talked of his 
native land. After dinner, during which 
he had taken wine rather heavily, he 
began a story :— 

“I knew the Emperor Alexander III. 
well. In those days I occupied a situa- 
tion analogous to that which the actor 
Frederic occupied under Napoleon III. 
The Emperor admired my talent. He 
came often to see me in my best parts, 
and condescended to applaud me. I was 
happy then—rich, renowned—and every 
night before going to bed I asked the 
saints to allow that life to continue, not 
desiring any other happiness than what I 
had and enjoyed—ah, so completely !” 

Here his voice became grave, his eyes 
sad, and after some seconds he went on :— 

“An orphan and a bachelor, I lived 
with my sister, a dear little thing of 
fifteen, who was the joy of my heart, the 
sun of my house. I loved her beyond 
everything. How could one help loving 
such a delicious little being, turbulent 
and pretty, witty and tender, enthusiastic 
and generous, who, with laughter ever on 
her lips, responded to all that was beauti- 
ful and great. In the frail envelope of 
a laughing girl beat a free and ardent 
soul. 

“Only one thing troubled me in her; the 
extreme frankness of her speech and the 
independence of her mind, which she did 
not know how to hide, even in the pre- 
sence of those with whom she should 
have been most cautious, for in our 
country freedom of speech and thought 
is dangerous. 

“But I reassured myself, thinking that 
at her age it was of no consequence, 
although I might have known that with 
us there is no age limit for justice and 
misfortune. 

“ One day, on going back to Moscow, 
where I was to give some performances, 
I found the house empty. My two old 
servants wept on a bench in the hall. 

“* Where is my sister?’ I asked. 

“* Alas!’ said one of them—the other 
never spoke. ‘ They have been here, and 



































they have taken her away with her nurse. 
God have pity on her!’ 
“*You are mad!’ I cried, ‘or you 


are drunk. Do you know what you 
are saying? Come, come, where is my 
sister?’ 


“The old man raised his eyes towards 
heaven. ‘I have told you,’ he mur- 
mured, ‘they have been here, and they 
have taken her away, Heaven knows 
where! ’ 

“T thought I should faint. Neverthe- 
less, I had the strength left to cling to the 
wall, and cry, ‘But why! why! They 
must have said something! They have 
not taken her away without some reason. 
They must have said why !’ 

“And the old man, shaking his head, 
replied, ‘ They have said nothing. They 
came, like demons, from one knows not 


where . . . and then they went.’ 

“*But she,’ I insisted, ‘she? She 
must have said something. Come! She 
must have protested. She must have 
threatened them with me, with the 


Emperor, who is my friend. She must 
have said something !’ 

“* What could she say? the dear soul. 
She joined her two little hands as if pray- 
ing... andthen...! And now you, 
and we to whom she was like our lives, we 
can only weep so long as we live. For 
she has gone whence one never returns. 
May God and our father the Tsar be 
blessed.’ 

“T understood that I should get nothing 
more from these faithful and resigned 
brutes, and I went out into the streets 
seeking information. I was sent from 
office to office, from bureau to~bureau, 
and everywhere I struck dumb faces, souls 
that were locked and barred, eyes cur- 
tained and-shuttered like prison loop- 
holes. People ‘did not know,’ they 
‘could not tell,’ they ‘could not say what 
it might mean.’ Some implored me to 
speak quite low, not to speak at all, to go 
back home in peace. . . . In my distress 
I thought of begging an audience of the 
Emperor. He was good; he liked me. 
Ishould throw myself at his feet. I should 
implore mercy. And then—who knew? 
Perhaps he was ignorant of this sombre 
justice accomplished in his name! 

“Some officials among my friends, to 
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whom I went asking counsel, turned me 
quickly from this idea. 

“* You must not speak of that —better 
not to speak of it. That happens to 
everyone. We, also, we have sisters, 
friends, who are down there. You must 
not speak of it.’ 

“In order to distract me from my grief 
they asked me to supper. 

“Tt was only on the morrow that | 
could see the director of police. I knew 
him well. He had often done me the 
honour of coming to see me in my dress- 
ing-room at the theatre. He was a 
charming man, whose manners I| admired, 
whose witty conversation I enjoyed. At 
the first words I spoke he shook his head. 
‘Tut!’ he said, ‘don’t think of it any 
more. There are things one must not, 
dare not, think of.’ And brusquely he 
questioned me about a French dancer 
who had made a success at the opera the 
night before. 

“ At last, eight days after these terrible 
events—a century, I assure you, a cen- 
tury of anguish, of mortal suffering, of 
inexpressible torture—the theatre gave a 
gala performance. The Emperor had 
me called to him by an officer of his 
suite. 

“He was, as usual, grave, and a little 
sad, with an icy sort of benevolence in 
his manner. 

“1 do not know why, but, in seeing this 
colossus, whether from fear or respect, or 
the notion of his enormous power, I 
became paralysed. I could not speak a 
single word of all that filled my breast, 
trembled on my lips. | was over- 
whelmed. 

“My compliments, sir,’ he said ; ‘ you 
have acted splendidly.’ 

“ And, holding out his hand for me to 
kiss, he graciously dismissed me. 

“Let me finish, Two years passed. 
Still I had learned nothing. I had been 
able to learn nothing of this frightful 
mystery which had all at once robbed me 
of the being I loved most on earth. 

“ Each time I questioned a functionary 
I drew only the terrifying ‘ Hush!’ which 
everywhere received my most pressing 
interrogation. All the influences | was 
able to bring to bear served only to 
increase my trouble and darken the 
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shadows which surrounded the destiny of 
the child I loved. 

“As to the Emperor, he kept towards 
me the same icy benevolence. He also, 
one could see, suffered from some unknown 
trouble, suffered with an admirable and 
silent courage. 

“ Looking into his eyes I felt, ah! I felt 
that he did not know, he either, no more 
than I; that he was sad with all the 
infinite sadness of his race, and that 
death was dragging down, little by little, 
the imperial and melancholy giant. And 
a great pity sprang in my heart. ‘ 
Then, why did I not dare to give vent to 
the cry which, perhaps, might save my 
sister? Why? Alas, I do not know! 

“ After days and nights of terrible sus- 
pense, not able to bear it any longer, and 
determined to risk all, I went to the 
director of police. 


“Listen, I said firmly. ‘I do not 
come with useless words. I do not de- 
mand pardon for my sister. I wish only 


to know whether she is alive or dead.’ 

“ The director made a gesture of bore- 
dom. 

“«Still?’ he said. ‘But why are you 
always thinking of that, my friend? 
You are really very unreasonable, and you 
give a great deal of unnecessary trouble. 
Come, come, all that is long past. Behave 
as if she were dead.’ 

“«That is exactly what I want to 
know,’ I insisted; ‘this doubt is killing 
me. Is she dead, or is she alive? Tell 
me.’ 

“*You are amazing, my dear friend. 
. .. But I don’t know. How should I 
know ?’ 

“* Find out. 
to know.’ 

“You really wish to?’ 

“Yes, yes; oh, yes.’ 

“¢* Ah, well, so be it. 
promise.’ 

“And he added negligently, playing 
with his pencil-case : 

“Only, 1 warn you, for the future, my 
friend, not to conceive so high an estimate 
of your “ rights.”’ 

“Six months after this conversation, 
one evening, in my dressing-room, whilst 
I dressed to go on the stage, a policeman 
gave me a folded note. I broke it open 


After all, I have a right 


I will find out, I 
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feverishly. It bore no date or signature, 
and contained these words in red pencil : 

“** Your sister is alive, but her hair is 
white.’ 

“T saw the walls of the box and the 
lights, and the mirror turn, turn round, 
then disappear, and I fell senseless.” 

The narrator rose. He was a little 
paler, and stooped like a sick man, and 
he trembled. 

“That is five years ago. And to-day 
the poor little girl is just twenty-three. 
And the Emperor is dead. And there is 
another Emperor. And nothing has 
changed.” 

And, having clasped our hands, he 
left us. 


IIl.—THE NEW SERVANT. 

RS. JOHNSON, widow of a business 
man, left England for Brittany at 
the beginning of the summer with 

her little daughter, who was delicate and 
to whom the doctor had recommended 
change of air. 

After having sought for a long time, 
she settled at last upon a charming little 
house near D’Auray. She had not taken 
any servants with her from England as 
she had been told that the Breton servants 
were excellent. 

However, at the end of amonth whata 
disenchantment! She had had a dozen 
maids, cooks, and parlour-maids, whom 
she had been forced to dismiss almost on 
their arrival. 

Some stole the food, some took the 
wine and got drunk. This one was 
insolent, that one flirted with the men. 
She was in despair. 

At last she told her troubles to her 
grocer at D’Auray. ‘“ You cannot tell 
me of a good servant? ” she asked. 

The grocer shook his head. “It is 
very difficult, madame, very difficult. I | 
do know one, however, Marie Gorrec, a 
very good girl, an excellent cook, forty- 
five years old. Only... . you under- 
stand, she is not all there, like many old 
maids. Not that she is not perfectly safe 
and harmless—oh, perfectly. She was ten 
years with an old lady, your neighbour 
on the river.” 
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“ But ifshe is mad,” said Mrs. Johnson, 
“how can I possibly engage her!” 

“Mad is the wrong word,” said the 
grocer. ‘She is a little weak-minded, 
that is all—a little weak-minded. But 
she is a good girl, gentle as a lamb. 
You can have every confidence in her, 
madame.” 

“Yes, but I should prefer, all the same, 
that she should be all right in her head. 
One never knows! However, I will see 
her.” 

And going home, Mrs. Johnson thought : 


“Weak-minded? That is not very 
serious! And after all, I shall get her 
cheap.” 


On the morrow Marie Gorrec came. 
“Good-day,madame. This dear little 
young lady is your daughter, I suppose ? 
Good-day, miss.” 

Mrs. Johnson examined Marie carefully. 
She was clean, and very gentle-looking, 
her face smiling. She wore the Breton 
costume. Thesum total was favourable, 
and Mrs. Johnson asked : 

“Then you wish to come to me as 
cook ?” 

“Oh, yes, madame, such a beautiful 
lady like you, and such a pretty young 
miss, ought to be good masters. I like 
good masters.” 

“You have been ten years with the old 
lady, my neighbour here?” 

“Ten years. Yes. Avery kind lady. 
A very good lady. She had a gold 
chatelaine. Has madame got a gold 
chatelaine?” 

“No,” answered Mrs. Johnson, laugh- 
ing. “Are you a good cook?” 

But Marie’s eyes were fixed obstinately 
on the floor. All at once she stooped, 
knelt down, and picked up a match 
which she showed to Mrs. Johnson. 

“It is a match, madame,” she said. 
“It is very dangerous. One day, not far 
from here—it is true what I tell you, 
madame, it is not a story—one day a 
man put a match near a packet of tobacco. 
The match took fire, and the tobacco 
took fire, the house took fire, and they 
found the man under the ashes, dead.” 


“Yes ... but do you know how to 
cook ?” 

“Yes, madame, I am a very good cook; 
but . . . the house is very pretty here.” 
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“ Have you ever been ill?” asked Mrs. 
Johnson, rather disconcerted by these 
answers. 

“Never, madame. Once my old mis- 
tress’s bell fell on my head. But nothing 
happened to my head ; it was the bell that 
rang no more.” 

She spoke in a soft, sing-song voice. 
And this softness tranquilised the widow, 
in spite of the rather incoherent speech. 
And, besides, she was tired of seeking 
servants. She was without one now, and 
this very day she had arranged an excur- 
sion for herself and her daughter on the 
river. She had hired a boat which was 
even now waiting for her. 

She decided to engage Marie, and, 
having given her the order for dinner, she 
set off. 

It was eight o'clock in the evening 
when, tired and delighted with their 
excursion, they disembarked 

“T am curious to know,” said Mrs. 
Johnson gaily, “ how our Marie will have 
managed the dinner. We are probably 
going to have something extraordinary 
in the way of food.” 

Then, sniffing, she said, 
smell of burning.” 

At the same moment, above the trees, 
in the sky, she saw a column of thick 
black smoke rising, and she seemed to 
hear shouts and cries of fright. 

“What is happening?” she said un- 
easily. “It sounds as if it was at our 
house.” 

Quickly they ascended the bank, and 
ran through the trees. The shouts sounded 
nearer—and then all at once, blinded by 
smoke, stunned and deafened, they found 
themselves in the courtyard, and Mrs. 
Johnson gave a cry of horror. 

Of her house there remained nothing, 
nothing but falling walls, burning rafters, 
smoking cinders. 

Calm, smiling, in her white Breton 
cap and her clean apron, Marie came up 


“ There is a 


_to her mistress. 


“It is very curious, madame,” she said. 
“Tt was a nest of bees; just imagine a 
nest of bees.” 

And as Mrs. Johnson remained stunned, 
her gaze glaring, Marie continued in her 
gentle voice : 


“Tt was a.nest of bees. Shall! tell you 











all about it? It is very curious. When 
madame had gone, I went to look over 
the house. I went up intothe attics. In 
one attic there was a nest of bees ina 
hole in the wall. That is a very bad 


thing, for bees sting and their stings 
hurt. 

“At my last place, when they found 
a nest of bees they smoked them out, and 
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all the bees died and didn’t sting any 
more. Sol took some wood... I set 
fire to the wood . . . the wood set fire to the 
wall, the wall set fire to the house, and 
now there is no nest of bees, and no wall, 
and no house . . . it is very curious.” 
But Mrs. Johnson heard no more. She 
gave a cry, beat the air with her hands, 
and fainted in her new servant’s arms. 
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“BLOOMERS” OF THE “COMP.” 


Curious Clerical Errors. 


By PETER PENN. 


RINTERS’ errors are a_ perennial 
source of amusement to readers 
of the daily Press. People unac- 

quainted with the mysteries of typography 
fail to understand howso many mistakesof 
the kind are made, but when we consider 
the rapidity with which newspapers 
nowadays are produced, and moreover 
the often cryptic character of the “copy” 
with which the “comp” has to wrestle, 
we need not be surprised at the frequency 
of these slips. They are indeed of daily 
occurrence and often provide much food 
for mirth, which is not, however, too well 
appreciated by the luckless proof reader. 

Only the other day, during a discussion 
in the House of Lords on the subject 
of feeding hungry children, a bishop 
observed: “We take these children, we 
watch over them, clothe them and feed 
them.” To his dismay he saw himself 
reported as saying “‘ We wash, and clothe 
and feed the children.” 

There can be no question that hiero- 
glyphic “copy” is the fruitful source of 
many of these ‘‘ bloomers ” (as the printer 
calls errors of the kind), but it is 
remarkable how difficult it is to produce 
a book, say, which shall be entirely free 
from such errors. No newspaper was 
ever yet perfect in this respect, but 
it might be reasonably supposed that in 
the production of a book, where extra- 
ordinary precautions had been observed 
in correcting it for the press, no typo- 
graphical inaccuracy should appear. 
Some years ago a printer in Glasgow had 
the idea of printing a book which should 
be absolutely free from errors. The 
greatest care was exercised, and after the 
proof shrets had passed through the 
hands of the most approved correctors of 
the press, an offer of £5 was made if 
any fault could be found. Naturally 
there were plenty of people found who 
earnestly tried to win the prize thus 
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offered; but they were not able to dis- 
cover the least mistake. The book was 
published, and the publisher flattered 
himself that he had accomplished a 
masterpiece which should be unique in 
the whole realm of the printing art, but 
bitter was his disillusionment when, after 
publication, five mistakes were found. 

The librarian and learned philologist 
Angelo Rocca (1545-1620), with whom the 
proverb “Typographica ars minis est 
erroribus obnoxia” is asserted to have 
originated, said it is impossible to print 
a work quite free from errors. It must be 
borne in mind that in general the more 
carefully a manuscript is written the 
greater chances there must necessarily be 
of its being free from mistakes; but 
different people have different opinions 
on this matter. For instance, a certain 
Chaillot, who was at the same time 
publisher, printer and bookseller, and 
consequently in a position to speak of the 
business and the compositor of his time— 
he lived in the seventeenth century—gave 
the following excellent advice: “If you 
wish that a work which you print should 
have the least number of errors in it, 
never give out a well-written manuscript ; 
because it will be given to the apprentice, 
and he will make a thousand mistakes; 
whereas if it is difficult to read, then it 
must be given to a skilful compositor, or, if 
there is no one else, to the master him- 
self, to set.” Ménage said much the 
same thing. 

Probably the English printed Bible is 
the most free from typographical errors 
of any book in existence ; it may indeed 
be entirely perfect in this particular, 
although who shall say that some little 
misprint does not even now lurk in its 
pages? Mention of the Bible calls to 
mind that several editions of this book 
are famous, and much valued by 
collectors, by reason of certain printers’ 









































































errors. Thus an edition of the Bible 
printed in London, in 1634, had in the 
Twelfth Psalm, “ The fool hath said in 
his heart there is God,”’ instead of “‘ there 
is no God.” This edition was suppressed 
by the king. Another was published in 
London, in 1653, and in this the passage, 
“In order that all the world should 
perceive a means of arriving at godly 
riches,” read “worldly riches.” Field’s 
editions were full of misprints. The 
Independents, it is said, presented him 
with a cheque for £1,500 to print the 
word “ye” instead of “we” in the third 
verse of the sixth chapter of the Acts of 
the Apostles. In 1 Corinthians vi. 9, of 
the same issue, the second “not” was 
omitted, making the passage read: 
“Know ye not that the unrighteous shall 
inherit the Kingdom of God.” In 1617 a 
Bible emanated from the Clarendon Press, 
in which the “ Parable of the Vineyard” 
was printed “ Parable of the Vinegar,” 
and to this day it has been known as the 
“Vinegar Bible.” The Commandments 
have been frequently subjected to 
omissions and alterations, in some cases, 
it may be suspected, intentional ones. 
Very often printers of those days suffered 
severely for mistakes of this kind, and it is 
on record that in the year 1632 the 
King’s Printer was fined £3,000 for trans- 
forming the Seventh Commandment from 
a negative into a positive injunction by 
the omission of the word “ not.” 

David Macrae tells of an incident 
which first excited his interest in typo- 
graphical errors. He wrote for publica- 
tion a short paper on British rule in 
India. In the concluding sentence he 
referred to the time “ when India was the 
home of civilisation, and the nursery of 
arts,” and one may judge of the shock to 
his feelings as well as to those of his 
readers, when on reading the published 
article, he found that the letters a and + 
in a word of the sentence had been 
transposed, thus forming the word “ rats.” 
Apropos rodents reminds me that some 
time ago a New York reporter had 
occasion to write a paragraph about 
Archibald Ross Colquhoun, the well- 
known English traveller and engineer. 
The reporter was told that after Mr. 
Colquhoun’s name the letters “M.I.C.E.” 
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(Member of the Institute of Civil 
Engineers) should be placed. ‘“ That’s 
easy to remember,” thought the young 
journalist. “M.I.C.E. spells ‘mice.’ Can't 
forget that.” But the disadvantage of 
systems of mnemonics was again :llus- 
trated, for the reporter inadvertently wrote 
after Mr. Colquhoun’s name the letters 
“R.A.T.S.,” and it appeared thus in 
print. 

Mr. T. D. Sullivan, the poet of the 
Land League, has made a coll-ction of 
printers’ errors, with which he recently 
amused a Dublin audience. One of the 
most charming was the following, in 
reference to an Irish seat of learning: 
“Men of great distinction had filled and 
at present occupied the various chairs— 
amongst them men of European 
reputation as scholars and tinkers.” 

In one of the numbers published this 
year of The Leopard, a journal issued at 
Tunbridge Wells for old Skinners’ 
Schoolboys, the editor lamented that 
“owing to lack of space a number of 
births and deaths are postponed.” 

The Daily Telegvaph lately informed 
its readers that a nurse was wanted for 
two children, “the eldest thirty-two.” 
The children were probably not annoyed 
by this inexplicable error, but as much 
can scarcely be said of the fashionable 
lady whom we were recently told by the 
Court Journal “was accompanied to the 
altar by tight [eight] bridesmaids.” 

This form of typographical blundering, 
namely, the insertion of one letter in 
place of another, is indeed of common 
occurrence, and the result is often 
extremely comical. Reporting the 
danger that an express had encountered, 
in consequence of a cow getting upon 
the line, a Birmingham newspaper said— 
“ As the safest way, the engineer put on 
full steam, dashed up against the cow, 


- and literally cut it into calves” [halves]. 


Many farmers with a view to so easily 
increasing their stock, would no doubt 
like to engage the services of this 
remarkable engine-driver. 

The people who are reported to have 
“rent the air with their ten thousand 
snouts” [“ shouts "] performed a distinctly 
curious feat. A more classical instance 
of this form of error was when Lord 
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Brougham referred to “the masses,” The 
Times making him say “them asses.” 
On one occasion, in an edition of Shake- 
speare’s “Merchant of Venice,” Portia’s 
lines : 
** Young Alcides, when he did redeem 

The virgin tribute paid to howling Troy—” 
were rendered nonsensical by the change 
of “ Troy” into “ Tory.” 

Some years ago “A Proof Reader” in 
a communication to the Pall Mall Gazette 
pointed out that some “bloomers” 
seem to be partly the result of an 
exuberant fancy, while others manifest 
a deplorable lack of imagination. To 
the first category belong such gems as 
“The whistle [whole] of the wool-baker 
[wool taken] on board,” “ Her train, five 
‘ years’ [yards] in length, swept the aisle,” 
“The ‘explosion’ [exposition] lasted 
about an hour,” “In the absence of the 
Lord [‘ Mayor’ omitted] the Bishop of —— 
took the chair”; and it must have 
been a “comp.” of gentle, dreamy dis- 
position who set up, “The axe of the 
lumberman is assisted by the forest 
fairies [fires].” On the other hand 
there is evidently a bias toward a cynical 
materialism in the perpetrators of the 
following :— ‘“‘Rubens, Raphael, Tin- 
torello, and other monsters [masters]” ; 
“The Jonian [Ionian] dialect;” ‘Lo, 
startled [star-led] chiefs;” “The Lost 
Slipper [Last Supper];” “The King has 
conferred barometers [baronetcies] on the 
Lord mayors of——;” “ The Lord Cham- 
berlain and the Treasurer are the White 
Slaves [Staves] in attendance on the 
King ;” “The House had no opportunity 
of discussing this, owing to the opera- 
tion of the grillstone [guillotine] ;” 
“The funds of various afflicted [affi- 
liated] churches}; ” “ A bill was introduced 
in the French Chamber which proposes 
to give to married women the disposal of 
their own earrings [earnings];" ‘“ As 
he sat counting his hide [courting his 
bride] by the spring;” and “The per- 
formers’ rending [rendering] of the 
variations.” 

“She looked au fait,” was the descrip- 
tion of the reporter of a bridesmaid at a 
fashionable marriage. The miserable 
compositor set it up thus: “She looked 
all feet.” The hand of the wretched 
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“comp” was apparent too in a Scotch 
newspaper report, by which one of the 
sentences read, “ evidence had been given 
in court by the sanitary inspector and a 
female turkey [turnkey].” Most of us 
remember the famous speech of Glad- 
stone’s about burning the boats and 
destroying the bridges. But we may not 
all have heard of the newspaper report in 
which the sentence containing the expres- 
sion was given in this fashion: “I have 
burned my boots and destroyed my 
breeches, and therefore I cannot return.” 

Of the strange effects of incorrect punc- 
tuation I cannot say much in this article, 
but I niay just quote two instances which 
may or may not be familiar to the reader. 
They refer to the ludicrous ‘results of the 
misplacing of the comma. A pastor had 
the following notice to deliver to his flock: 
“A sailor, going to sea, his wife desires 
the prayers of the congregation.” He 
gave it out in this manner: “A sailor 
going to see his wife, desires the prayers 
of the congregation.” The other instance 
of this kind of mistake occurred at a public 
dinner. The toast was: ‘ Woman— 
without hey, man is a brute.” In print it 
appeared thusly: “ Woman, without her 
man, is a brute.” 

In conclusion it may be remarked that 
the errors of the Press are not confined to 
misprints. There are many absurd mis- 
takes which show at a glance a want of 
thought and care on the part of both 
writer and reader. Writers undertaking 
work in which they have had but a 
limited experience are apt to make 
blunders as ludicrous as they are absurd. 
“In a garden,” was once written “ Enoch 
Arden ;” “ Amoora Floyd ”—‘ Raw and 
fried; Barnaby Rudge”’—“ Barney, by 
Rudge.” The Daily Telegyaph once said 
“the Russian fleet was going to the 
Black Sea, to take part in the Autumn 
Manceuvres next summer.” A Bengal 
editor, writing in favour of the income 
tax, hoped that “ the Government would 
not repeat the blunder of killing the calf 
that laid the golden eggs.” Again, 
according to an almanac issued with an 
Oxford paper, Good Friday should have 
fallen this year on a Saturday. At a 
recent inquest the vicar of a parish, 
attesting to certain circumstances, said 
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he was sorry he had pained the child. 
He opened his paper the next morning to 
find he had said he was sorry he had 
poisoned the child. There is no excuse, 
certainly, for the errors contained in these 
latter examples; but with misprints 
readers should exhibit a certain amount 
of leniency. 

Though the general reader, unfamiliar 
with the work of getting out newspapers, 
etc., is mystified when he comes across 
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the more absurd kinds of typographical 
errors, yet seeing the rush and feverish 
haste which are inevitable in the pro- 
duction of newspapers to-day, the only 
wonder really is that misprints are not o 
more frequent occurrence than they are. 
To the correctors of the press undoubtedly 
much is due, under all the circum- 
stances, for the care and vigilance which 
they exercise in the necessarily rapid 
perusal of matter as rapidly “ comped.” 
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A STAVE AT PARTING. 


By CICELY FOX SMITH. 


OOD-NIGHT! the horn's faint music 
Through the twilight fades away : 
The cold night mists come creeping 
O’er the fields we've ranged all day. 
Now red o’er the hilltops smoulders 
The last of the wintry sun, 
And here’s a stave at parting 


For the gallant 


day that's done! 


A chill wind moans from the sunset: 
There’s a thresh of rain from the west, 
And horse and hound and rider 
Jog homeward now to rest, 
To rest and drowsy dreaming 
Of many a long-past run, 
And the wind on the well-loved moorland 


And the gallant day that's done ! 

























































AN 


ECCLESIASTICAL 
EXPERIMENT. 


By MATTHEW DAVOREN. 
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R. ELLISON EVANS had lived 
abroad for so many years that, 
without being able to boast that 

he had ever been taken for a native in 
any other country, he was often mistaken 
for a foreigner in his own. This dis- 
tinction, as in some humours he was 
inclined to regard it, had on more than 
one occasion afforded him not a little 
amusement, sometimes a good deal of 
profit, and when things were otherwise 
dull he had a habit of becoming the 
foreigner out and out, with no more 
English than “I not understand English,” 
which he pronounced with an execrable 
accent. There were occasions when he 
had not even this limited vocabulary at 
his command, when he tried to make his 
way amongst his fellow-Britons. by the 
aid of a shrug, a nod, and a jumble of 
foreign words. 

This particular day he was making his 
way along the platform of the Caster- 
brook railway station in search of a 
comfortable seat, when a sudden access 
of the spirit of mischief made him do 
something desperate. In one of the 
carriages he espied a couple of high 
ecclesiastical dignitaries, or at any rate 
_ persons whom he took to be such, and he 
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resolved to travel to town in their com- 
pany. One of them, who seemed to be 
nothing less than a bishop, was leaning 
across the door, as if to keep out 
intruders; but not on this account did 
Mr. Evans hesitate. If he had any 
hesitation at all it was in regard to the 
particular nationality he should adopt 
for his own on the occasion ; but even 
that consideration did not occupy his 
active mind for very long. The clericals 
would in all probability be excellent 
French scholars, he thought, and might 
be able to detect the imposture should 
he try to pass for what British seamen 
used to call a “ Parleyvoo,” so on the 
spur of the moment he decided to bea 
Spaniard. Opening the door, he thrust 
forward his bag, and said, “Con permiso, 
senores.” 

The sound of a foreign tongue acted 
like magic on the Bishop of Casterbrook, 
who liked to be, and as a matter of fact 
always was, courteous to strangers, and 
he stood up at once to let Mr. Ellison 
Evans pass. Mr. Evans bowed politely 
to the courtesy, and said “ gracias” ; 
but then, as if recollecting himself, he 
translated the word into merci, thus 
letting it be known that though he was 
a Spaniard he was ready to talk French. 
The bishop took the hint, and gave an 
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unfavourable opinion of the weather in 
the Gallic tongue. But it was not Mr. 
Evans’s plan to engage the Church in 
conversation, so, as soon as he had let it 
be well known that he did not under- 
stand one word of English he relapsed 
into silence. 

“‘ Now, if I’m lucky,” said he to him- 
self, ‘1 shall learn some secrets.” 

But what they started to talk about 
was the chance of a settlement in the 
education controversy, a subject that had 
little or no interest for their listener. 
As it happened, however, this was the tail- 
end of a discussion, and the express had 
only swept past the first station when a 
more intimate note was introduced. 

“Oh, by the way, do you remember 
John Wilbur, of Magdalen?” asked the 
bishop of the other, who, Ellison thought, 
seemed to be a dean, or something almost 
equal to a bishop. 

“| remember him perfectly,” was the 
answer, “though I have heard nothing 
of him for very many years. I was under 
the impression that he went abroad.” 

“Yes, to India ; took on the chaplaincy 
to a native regiment in which a number 
of the men were Christians. Until last 
week I had not heard a word from him 
directly for a quarter of a century, and 
when I did hear, it was only an account 
of his death. Colonel Boynton told me 
some years ago that he had married 
someone very much beneath him, the 
daughter of a sergeant, if I do not 
mistake, and that he had a son who was 
being trained for the Church. He wrote 
to me on his death-bed, commending 
that son to my care. The letter was 
forwarded on to me by the doctor who 
attended him, with an intimation that 
the son, Harold Wilbur, would arrive in 
England by the Vectis on the fifteenth of 
this month, that is a week from to-day. 
Curiously enough, I have never heard 
whether the son actually did take 
orders or not, and the letter leaves me in 
ignorance on the point.” 

“It is most likely he has taken orders, 
or John Wilbur would never dream of 
troubling your lordship,” said the other. 

“Ah, well, poor Wilbur had claims 
upon me which I could not ignore, even 
though his son were to turn out a black- 
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smith. It will be much better, however, 
if he is in the Church, for then—well, it 
will not be for want of good-will if I do 
not do for him all that a bishop may do 
with a good conscience.” 

“Does your lordship intend to meet 
the boat ?” 

“Oh, no. I scarcely think young 
Wilbur can expect that from an old man 
like me, particularly as my diocese is so 
far away from Tilbury. A young man 
who has travelled all the way from India 
will make light of the journey to Caster- 
brook.” 

Here the train stopped for the col- 
lection of tickets, and the conversation 
was not resumed. Ellison Evans had 
heard enough, however, and it was only 
by an effort of will he could keep back 
a smile from his rather cynical lips. As 
it was, there showed a faint curl on those 
same lips, an indication that, to anyone 
who knew him, would have told of 
projected mischief. 

“What a splendid chance for young 
Hopkins!” thought Mr. Evans. “It’s a 
pity, though, that I am too old to play 
the game myself; but then I have had my 
day and should not grudge a chance to 
the rising generation.” 

To the cabby Mr. Evans spoke excellent 
English as he gave the address of a well- 
known street in the West End. Without 
even giving himself time to take off his 
overcoat he went to the telephone and, 
through a second party, ordered a third 
party to call upon him without a 
moment’s unnecessary delay. Half an 
hour later Mr. Horace Hopkins, a young, 
well-dressed man, wearing a full beard, 
appeared. 

“Well, Hopkins,” said his friend, 
genially, “one of the wishes of your 
heart is going to be gratified; in a few 
days from now you will be able to appear 
with a clean-shaven face.” 

“Altogether?” said Mr. Hopkins, 
dubiously. “Hang it! you must leave 
me the moustache.” 

“ Well, it is certainly a nice mous- 
tache,” answered Mr. Evans, looking at 
the ornament, admiringly, “but it must 
be sacrificed! Have you ever known a 
High Church clergyman, a very High 
Church clergyman, wear a moustache? 
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And what would the bishop say if you 
presented yourself before him with the 
lady-killing air of a man in the Guards? 
And then, you could not refrain from 
stroking the moustache, even in his lord- 
ship’s presence.” 

“Oh, hang it ! let’s have a drink while 
you explain the puzzle,” said Mr. Hop- 
kins, sitting down resignedly. “You are 
always talking in riddles.” 

The other laughed as he brought 
forward the desired liquids. 

“You must, at any rate, give me credit 
for a fair share of insight,” he answered ; 
“Did I not say to you that the time would 
soon come when your beard would be 
useful to you, in a negative sense that is, 
as its absence would prove a most effec- 
tive disguise? And did I not also say, 
with equal confidence, that your eccle- 
siastical training would turn out to be a 
source of profit tous? In a week from 
now, my boy, you will be the Reverend 
Harold Wilbur, and, if you play the part 
well, living with no less a person than 
the rich and distinguished Bishop of 
Casterbrook. I have his own word for it 
that he is prepared to do all that a bishop 
may do for the son of his old friend, John 
Wilbur, chaplain in the Indian Army. 
The particular regiment I do not yet 
know, but as you will meet Mr. Wilbur, 
on the part of his lordship, when he 
arrives in the Victis next week, you will 
be able to get that and all other particu- 
lars from him, to say nothing of his 
ordination papers and those other con- 
vincing details which you understand 
better than I can be expected to do.” 

“The prospect pleases me,” said Hop- 
kins, after he had swallowed a big 
measure of the brandy ; “ but whilst I am 
playing the part what is to become of 
the real Reverend Harold Wilbur?” 

“He will be in hiding, obeying the 
wish of the bishop, of course, and I shall 
take care that he does not appear until 
our little job is complete. The diocesan 
plate is, unless my memory plays me 
false—and, as you are aware, it seldom 
does that—very valuable, and will enable 
us to live happily, if not splendidly, for 
many years, in some bright little isle of 
our own, maybe, where fogs are unknown, 
and greatcoats are to be seen only in 
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pictures. The thing is so disgracefully 
easy that I feel almost disappointed that 
we have not greater difficulties to 
encounter.” 

“Easy enough for you, perhaps, who 
are an old hand, and will have to do the 
outside part; but I am not so certain 
that it will be so easy-for me. I feel 
rusty in theology and——” 

“Oh, you have plenty of opportunity 
to rub up your theology in the mean- 
time, and I know already how sancti- 
monious you can be.” 

They spent an hour in discussing the 
details of the scheme, and after that Mr. 
Hopkins took himself back to his own 
particular haunts. 


Il. 


ECILIA MARGRAVE had just 
received a letter from a friend in 
India, and she was in the act of 

reading it when Gerald Moxon was 
announced. The letter was interesting, 
but not quite so much so as Mr. Moxon, 
since she had an ardent wish, and a 
reasonable hope, that she would at no 
very remote date change her longer name 
for his shorter one. This seemed such a 
probable contingency that she had more 
than a hundred times written herself 
down Cecilia Moxon, to see how it 
looked, and it always looked well. The 
two talked about many things for a time, 
even about love and poetry, and then 
during a lapse in the conversation, 
Cecilia remembered her letter and handed 
it over to Mr. Moxon with the air of one 
who wished to say that she had not now 
and never wished to have any secrets 
from him. Of course, she did not intend 
that the perusal of the letter should rouse 
any feelings of jealousy in Mr. Moxon's 
breast. Not she.. Leaving out the irre- 
levant and more purely feminine parts, 
this is what Mr. Moxon read: 

“You will be sorry to hear that your 
old friend Mr. Wilbur is dead, but glad 
enough to hear, I am sure, that your old 
playfellow Harold is going to’ England, 
if he has not already gone by this time. 
He is as dear a boy as ever and, in spite 
of the years that have passed since you 
left us, cherishes the liveliest recollections 
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of you. He came across 
your last portrait in an 
album when he last called 
and, changed as you are, 
he recognised you at once. 
‘Why, that is my little 
wife, Cecilia,’ said he; 
‘ how big she has grown!’ 
Well, dear, | hope you 
will be as much taken up 
with Harold as in the old 
days, and if one day you 
should become his wife 
indeed, you will be a 
lucky girl. You will, I 
know, have many oppor- 
tunities of seeing him, 
since he is going direct 
to your uncle, the Bishop 
of Casterbrook, who was 
an old friend of his 
father’s, and from whom 
I think he expects to re- 
ceive in time a modest 
living. For Harold, my 
dear, is a_ full-fledged 
parson now, and, though 
as unassuming as_ he 
always was, there is a 
certain fire and fervour 
about his sermons that 
should win him promo- 
tion, even if his evident 
sincerity did not do so. 
You know how interested 
I have always been in 
him, and for my sake, if 
not for his own, I hopé you will make 
matters as smooth as possible for him 
when he arrives in Casterbrook.” 

“He has come already,” said Mr. 
Moxon, when he had finished reading, 
“and is already installed in the bishop’s 
house. I have seen him three or four 
times, but, hang me, if I can see any of 


the modesty of which your friend speaks. 


My mother—but no matter.” 

“Oh, but it does matter! Now, what 
does your mother say?” asked Cecilia, 
who thought it was jealousy and no other 
feeling that had prompted Mr. Moxon’s 
words. 

“Well, ’tis only tittle-tattle after all ; 
but my mother says that Jane, who used 
to be our parlour-maid and is now at the 
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He was reading a private letter over the Bishop's shoulder. 


palace, surprised this parson friend of 
yours reading a private letter over the 
bishop's shoulder. She knew he had no 
right to do it by the guilty way he drew 
back when he heard her enter the room. 
Of course——” 

“ Of course you are prejudiced against 
him because he is my friend,” said 
Cecilia, “but what you say does not 
look in the least like what Harold Wilbur 
would do, and I am certain Jane was 
mistaken. Perhaps the bishop told him 
to read it or——” 

“It makes no difference to us, as faras 
I can see, and if you wish me to be 
friendly with him, I shall obey. But I 
must tell you this once that he struck me 
at first sight as a bounder; he walked as 
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if the whole place, cathedral and all, 
belonged to him. There, I have done!” 

“Well, you could not have said much 
more, or worse, if you had gone on for a 
year,” said Cecilia in a hurt tone; “ but 
then men are never good judges of other 
men, and when my friend Mrs. Elton, 
who knows him so well, tells me that he 
is as modest as he always was, I am 
bound to believe her judgment.” 

“Very well,” said Moxon resignedly ; 
“you see him for yourself and I will at 
once give way to your superior know- 
ledge of man, should you disagree with 
me. Of course, I am perfectly aware 
that there are mén who put on an air of 
arrogance in order to hide their natural 
modesty, and if Mr. Wilbur be one of 
these I shall be glad for your sake.” 

* And why for my sake, pray?” 

“Oh, surely you have not forgotten 
that about the ‘little wife’ business ? 
But I should have to have a better opinion 
of Mr. Wilbur than I can yet manage 
even under orders before I could become 
jealous of him.” 

“You think you are so superior to him 
—in modesty ?” 

“Yes, candidly, even in modesty, and 
so will you when yousee him. But there, 
look out! There is your Mr. Wilbur try- 
ing to look charitable to that old woman 
and——” 

“But that isnot Harold Wilbur! Oh, 
surely, it cannot be; or if it be he, I have 
never seen such a change in anyone in 
my life. Why, this man is quite hand- 
some, and poor Harold never was, and I 
do not think could grow up so. Oh, 
Gerald, I am sure there is a mistake 
somewhere, and that you are mixing up 
Harold with another man.” 

“If there be any mixing, I am not the 
author of it, Cecilia. I can answer for 
it that this man calls himself Harold 
Wilbur, and that the bishop has received 
him as the son of his old friend.” 

“But there is a mistake, I tell you! 
Harold could never have grown into a 
man like that. Ob, run and speak to 
him! Call him here, and I am sure he 
will tell you that his name is not Wilbur.” 

“If you are so convinced of what you 
say, Sis, then the less we say to him the 
better. If the man over there is a fraud, 
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we had better prove him to be such before 
saying anything that could put him on 
his guard.” 

“ He is a fraud, Gerald ; every look of 
his, every gesture convinces me. Oh, 
how could the bishop be taken in by 
him?” 

“You must remember that the bishop 
had never seen Harold Wilbur; and that 
under the circumstances he was ready 
to receive any presentable person who 
showed in hisname. If this man is a fraud, 
then I think that you and I should be very 
much on the alert; for there may be 
far more in it than merely jumping into 
a parson’s shoes. There has been a great 
deal of ingenious swindling done lately, 
such as by the man who drove round to 
the banks in a taxicab, and you must 
remember what a fine haul of plate and 
other valuables could be made from the 
bishop’s house.” 

“ Had we not better put the bishop on 
his guard at once? If he intends to 
commit a robbery it is not likely that he 
will delay long over it.” 

This course was agreed on, and in half 
an hour Cecilia was admitted into the 
episcopal presence. 

“How does your lordship like Mr. 
Wilbur?” she asked. 

“Well, my dear, if he has any fault,” 
said the bishop hesitatingly, “it is that 
of trying to make himself too useful. He 
is too zealous to please a lazy old man 
like me, and when he asked permission 
to run up to town to-morrow I felt quite 
relieved, and asked him to take a week.” 

“Oh, he’s going to town to-morrow, is 
he? Well, uncle, you know that I used to 
know Mr. Wilbur when I was a girl in 
India, and——” 

“Dear me, I did not know. Why did 
you not mention it before? I am sure he 
will be glad to see you.” 

“I don’t want to see him until after to- 
morrow, uncle, and in the meantime | 
want you to promise that you will put no 
trust whatever in him. I know what I! 
am talking about—but here he is, and I 
must not be seen yet. Reniember your 
promise.” 

She glided through the door, and going 
out by a side entrance went to report 
progress to her lover. Asa result of the 
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conference, the two decided on following 
the false Mr. Wilbur to town next day. 

In the meantime the real Harold Wilbur 
was a prisoner in a certain house in 
London, neither the name nor number of 
which he knew. It was not for some 
days that he knew he was a prisoner. He 
had been met at the steamer by Hopkins, 
dressed already in clerical garb, who 


when he had examined all his credentials 
and thought of the very best he could do 
for him he would send for him. Harold 
Wilbur, an extremely boyish and modest 
young man, was flattered rather than 
alarmed by such attention, and he had 
no hesitation in accompanying Mr. 
Hopkins, nor later on, of handing over 
his papers to him. His host was Ellison 





Harold gave a cry of recognition. 


came ostensibly on the part of the Bishop 
of Casterbrook. His lordship, said the 
emissary, did not want Mr. Wilbur to go 
to Casterbrook for a couple of weeks. 
He was very busy over the education 
question, and could not find as much time 
as he deemed adequate to devote to the 
son of his old friend. But in the mean- 
time he had provided him with lodgings 
in town, at the house of a friend, and 


Evans, who,took him about town for a 
few days showing him all the sights, and 
at night drove him to one or other of the 
concert halls. When one day, however, 
Mr. Evans was absent, Harold found that 
all the doors were locked, and that short 
of breaking them open, or dropping fifty 
feet from a window, he had no chance of 
going out. On his return next day Mr. 
Evans apologised for the precautions he 
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had taken, but at the same time gave 
such plausible reasons for their necessity 
that the young man was satisfied. Mr. 
Evans pictured the dangers of London as 
terrible to a stranger, and as he had 
promised the bishop never to allow Mr. 
Wilbur to go out alone, there was no 
course open to him but to lock the doors. 
It was not until the same thing had 
occurred half-a-dozen times that Wilbur 
began to be alarmed. His alarm was 
still further increased one morning when 
he found that his clerical clothes had 
been removed and an ordinary jacket 
suit leftin theirstead. During the course 
of the day, however, he was somewhat 
reassured on receiving a note from his 
host saying that that afternoon he was to 
receive a visit from the bishop's assistant 
secretary, who would no doubt com- 
municate his lordship’s wishes in regard to 
him. Modest as he was, Harold Wilbur 
could not help thinking that some ex- 
planation was due to him from his lord- 
ship. After all, though he had not much 
experience of the world, he was a man 
and a clergyman of the Churchof England, 
and he surely ought to be trusted alone 
in the streets of London. Buteven whilst 
he thought that, and examined his ap- 
pearance in a mirror, he had to confess 
that he looked very little of the man. 
The lay clothes seemed to have taken some 
years off his age. 

The bishop’s assistant secretary opened 
the door from the outside and came in. 
He wanted to have a long talk with Mr. 
Wilbur, and if he did not mind, they 
would have a cup of tea together. Mr. 
Wilbur thought that the assistant secre- 
tary smelt of something stronger than 
tea, but it was not his place, of course, to 
pass any remark. 

“Well, what do you say to going back 
to India again?” asked the secretary as 
soon as the two had settled down. “ His 
lordship, as you may know, wishes to do 
all in his power for you, and he thinks 
he would be able to serve your interests 
far better in India.” 

Young Wilbur blushed painfully, and 
said that it had always been his father’s 
wish that he should return to the old 
country, to follow up there the ministry 
of the Gospel. 
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“My dear fellow,” said Mr. Hopkins, 
“his lordship has, I am sure, no desire to 
impose his will upon you; but you must 
be aware that the same reasons which 
made and kept your father an exile 
must, if only to a less extent, apply to 
you, and that to his lordship one of your 
name in his diocese——” 

Here he paused as if to observe the 
effect of his words, and effective they 
certainly were. Poor Wilbur was over- 
powered ; he seemed absolutely incapable 
of speech. 

“What reasons do you mean?” he 
managed to say at last. “I never heard 
that my dear father had any other reason 
for remaining in India, except the desire 
to spread the Gospel in that land, and— 
and—and that he did not wish my poor 
mother to be subjected to the sneers of 
those who happened to be better educated 
than herself.” 

“* My dear, dear Wilbur,” said Hopkins, 
as if greatly distressed, “had I known 
that you were ignorant of that old affair 
I would have bitten my tongue out 
sooner than have mentioned it. I am 
sure that his lordship thinks you are 
acquainted with the painful circum- 
stances ai 

“It is an infamous lie!” 

The words came in a girl’s voice, and 
Cecilia, followed by young Moxon, passed 
into the room. At sight of her Harold 
gave a cry of recognition, and opened 
his arms to greet her with all the candour 
of the old days in India. 

A certainty that the game was up 
broke in as by a thunderclap upon 
Master Hopkins’ brains, and he rose from 
the table with the object of beating a 
hasty retreat. He had discovered during 
his investigations at the bishop’s palace 
that when the two were at college John 
Wilbur, in a certain rather grave matter, 
had sacrificed himself for his friend, and 
the bishop was now so ready to benefit 
the son that Hopkins thought he would 
best follow out his own interests by con- 
tinuing the ecclesiastical career. His 
confederate would have to be bought, of 
course ; but then Evans was a sportsman, 
and would surrender a good deal for the 
sake of the joke. 

And now all was spoiled by this stupid 
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girl, who, from the first words that 
passed between the two, he learned, 
must have known Wilbur in India, 
and was, moreover, the niece of the 
bishop. 

“Hang it!” said Mr. Hopkins, as he 
made his escape; “it was a beautiful 
plot, but ’tis spoiled.” 

The bishop was so delighted with the 
difference between the real Harold 
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Wilbur and the false, that he did more 
for the former than he would otherwise 
have done, and did not take the trouble 
to prosecute the latter. 

As the Reverend Harold Wilbur was, 
and is, a celibate by conviction, Gerald 
did not feel in the least jealous. 

Moreover, it was Cecilia’s friend who 
afterwards performed the marriage 
ceremony. 
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N dealing with rogues, vagabonds, and 
| other interesting evil-doers our fore- 
fathers had a _ rough -and - ready 
method which does not exactly appeal 
to our more sensitive generation. The 
bold, bad man we still punish with 
severity, and methods of a more refined 
torture than those of the stocks and 
whipping-posts exist within the privacy 
of our prisons.’ 

We are careful to conceal a fellow- 
creature’s degradation from the public 
eye, but at a sacrifice of the advantages 
of the open-air system which may not 
meet with the approval of health statis- 
ticians. 

But there are many hale and hearty, 
just and jovial old squires and justices 
of the peace who often cast a longing 
eye on the disused instruments of torture, 
and cheerily wish for the good old days 
when they might have had the satis- 
faction of seeing some monstrous turnip- 
stealing criminal languishing in legless 
lethargy in the stocks, or howling for 
mercy beneath the shadow of the 
whipping-post. Ah! those were the 
good old days! 

But there are not many specimens of 
stocks and whipping-posts. One by one 
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they have been gradually disappearing 
off the face of the earth, until the few 
remaining have become objects of much 
interest to tourists, travellers, and other 
wandering folk. 

I am enabled to give illustrations of a 
few stocks and whipping-posts still in 
existence—but not for practical use, 
happily—throughout the United King- 
dom. In the village of Havering-atte- 
Bower, Essex, may still be seen the old 
stocks and whipping-post of which a 
drawing is reproduced. 

These once dreaded instruments of a 
brutal law stand under a very old tree 
on the green opposite the church. Every 
visitor to the village evidently considers 
it his or her bounden duty to inspect the 
curious fixtures, and after duly feasting 
the eye thereon, to proceed very gravely 
and sternly to ornament the curiosities 
with the usual signature or initials, for 
almost every available inch of the stocks 
and post is covered with more or less 
artistic inelegancies of that description. 

In the picturesque, quaint, and old- 
fashioned Isle of Wight town, Brading, 
another specimen may be seen. In the 
good old days, the stocks were placed in 
the market place, so that the unfortunate 












drunkard and petty thieves should have 
no difficulty in becoming notorious, and 
in receiving the polite attention of good- 
humoured passers-by of sprightly habits, 
who were wont to contribute occasional 
articles for the discomfort of the helpless 
culprit. The latter would have appre- 
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—said to have been officially used within 
the memory of the oldest inhabitant— 
may be seen in the ancient Guildhall of 
Much Wenlock, Salop. They were 
intended for wheeling round the borough 
—Wenlock was then a two-membered 
borough—when duly tenanted with 
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ciated a little more care and gentleness in 
the delivery of the said.articles, especially 
the eggs, which always came as sudden 
and unpleasant gifts to the recipient, 
their contents being invariably unpacked 
on their arrival. But now the stocks are 
stowed snugly away in a small railed-off 
cell under Brading Town Hall. 
Curiously constructed movable stocks 


occupants, for the pleasure of, and goodly 
example to, the inhabitants. The set is 
said to be unique so far as its mobility is 
concerned. At the back appear the arms 
of Elizabeth—date 1589. In the secluded 
little village of Shalford, Surrey, there 
still remains a further specimen of the 
stocks. They are situated outside the 
churchyard gates, a position not chosen, 
E—2 
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I should say, by any likely olden time 
occupant, as people going to or coming 
from the church would always be sure to 
have a word or two of a particularly 
touching-up nature for the wrong-doer. 
This interesting memento of the past 
was fenced and roofed about three or 
four years ago lest the weather should 
hasten its obliteration. 

The quaint old town of Oakham, in 
Rutland, is proud of its stocks, which are 
fastened with an iron clamp, and pad- 
locked. The designer of this specimen 
was thoughtful enough to provide shelter 
from the rain for any temporary visitors, 
by placing it under the market-shed. 

Thirteen miles from Manchester is 
Lymn, which also boasts the possession 
of a set of stocks. Any traveller passing 
up or down the road from Stroud to 
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Cheltenham, can see the Painswick stocks 
by proceeding down the little churchyard : 
just outside the south gate he will find the 
quaint construction which we illustrate. 
Some years ago the landlord of an inn 
in the parish of West-house, Kirby Lons- 
dale, Westmoreland, dug out of the earth 
near his place a set of stocks in fairly 
good preservation. Two people were 
provided with accommodation by this 
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this was pulled down, the post was 
removed to its present position. As it 
now stands the culprit would face the 
wall. Outside Llanolien churchyard, in 
the county of Breconshire, is a whipping- 
post that is unique in form, being a very 
old yew tree, having two holes cut deeply 
in to receive the hands and wrists. At 
the side is another hole through which 
an iron bar was put and padlocked on 
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contrivance. Lower down is the whip- 
ping-post, with two iron clasps, by which 
each culprit was fastened to receive the 
pre cribed number of la~hes. 

At Coleshill there is to e seen an 
ancient whipp:ng-post and pillory. About 
six feet from the ground was the board 
on which the delinquent stood, with head 
and armis through the holes in the cross, 
Originally this structure stood near the 
market house on Church Hill, but when 





the other side, thus firmly securing any 
unfortunate wretch who had been doomed 
to puni-hment _—i[his strang- whipping- 
post is of great antiquity, being men- 
tioned in a history of Breconshire. pub- 
lished in 1673, as an old relic then. 

As well as it. stocks, Much W: nlock, 
Salop, possesses its ancient whipping- 
post, fitted with the usual heavy iron 
rings wherein the wrists of the victim 
were held. 














MY FIRST 


(Author 


HE was 
sixteen, 
and the 

entire affair 
was unconven- 
tional. Ah! 
we knew how 
to make love 
when I was a 
young man! 
“Love laughs 
at locksmiths” 
had an appli- 
cation then, I 
can tell you. 
Now the proverb might just as well 
be eliminated from the language for 
anything it means. Those were the days 
of the postchaise and Gretna Green that 
I am talking about—would they had 
survived! Their abolition was death 
to the art of courtship in this country. 
“Cervantes smiled Spain’s chivalry 
away,” said Byron. Yes; and deposing 
the Blacksmith was the end of romance 
with us. That has nothing to do with 
the story? Well, it is a digression— 
authors are allowed to digress. Wait a 
minute. : 

I had gone down into the country for 
some fishing. I need not mention the 
real name of the place: I will call it 
Troutmere. I had engaged a couple of 
rooms in a very pretty cottage, and on 
the night of my arrival, when I lit my 
pipe and sampled the whisky that the 
landlady had ordered in on my account, I 
told myself I had made an entirely satis- 
factory choice. 

Mrs. Pedder, when I expressed my 
approval, curtsied with gratification. 
She said she hoped I should not be 
“ worrited” by the piano or singing in 
the next house. It was a big house—a 
young ladies’ school. She dared say I 
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By F. C. PHILIPS. 
of “The Dean and his Daughter.”) 


should see the young ladies, across the 
walk, taking their exercise in the garden. 
I allayed her misgivings. I answered 
that I had come down for fish, and was 
not concerned with young ladies. I said 
I had very little doubt I should leave the 
place without being definitely conscious 
that a school existed. Blind fool! I 
little suspected what Fate was holding 
in store for me. 

The next morning I saw the prettiest 
girl | have ever seen in my life. 

Let me try to describe her. She was 
demure—I think that is the word of all 
others to put first about her—she was 
demure, all excepting her blue-grey eyes, 
which had a dare-devil light in them 
that sent a thrill into me the instant I 
met their gaze. Her frock was such a 
frock as a schoolgirl at fifteen or sixteen 
might becomingly wear, and with her 
tawny hair hanging in a mass down her 
back, and a big straw hat saving her 
little tip-tilted nose from freckles, she 
was walking up and down the garden 
with a book in her hands, presumably 
learning a lesson. 

I was sitting at the open window 
when I saw her first, and though I had 
been at the point of descending to break- 
fast, I now delayed doing so, waiting 
for her to turn—and perhaps look up at 
me—again. 

She did. Sheshot me another glance, 
and then a faint smile curved her mouth, 
and she provokingly raised the book a 
shade higher, screening her face from my 
view. 

Certainly I had made no effort to 
conceal my admiration. Perhaps I had 
disconcerted her. 

No! Just then a bell rang in the 
house; it was evidently a summons for 
her to goin. She lifted her eyes to me 
boldly for fully a second. She read all 











that my own were capable of telling 
her. Then a blush mounted to her 
cheeks, and she went slowly indoors. 

I sat down to my breakfast—in love. 
I was young, I was impressionable—the 
oddness of being fascinated by a girl at 
school may not have been without its 
charm to me—and yet I say it with con- 
viction: I was in love. That afternoon 
I returned from the river early, in the 
hopes of catching a glimpse of her 
afresh. In this, however, I was doomed 
to disappointment ; but I need not add 
that I was up betimes, and at my window, 
the following morning. 

The previous programme was repeated. 
She came out; we exchanged long 
gazes; she went in, recalled by the 
clamour of the bell. At other times 
during the day I saw more girls strolling 
up and down; but not her. She appeared 
only to come out in the morning. Every 
morning I waited for her ; every morning 
this silent courtship, if it can be called 
so, continued. So for a week. 

At the end of the week I threw her a 
letter. It was dexterously done. Just 
as she was re-entering the house it fell 
at her feet. 

She picked it up. My heart was beating 
furiously. I did not see her open it, but 
I awaited developments in a fever. I 
had ascertained from Mrs. Pedder that on 
Sundays the schoolmistress accompanied 
all her pupils to the village church. In- 
side my letter was a rose, and I had 
begged my Incognita to wear it during 
service, if my admiration was not objec- 
tionable to her. 

Guess the emotions with which I went 
to church that Sunday. She had it in 
her dress ! 

“And suddenly, sweetly, my heart beat stronger, 
And thicker, until I heard no longer 


The dilettante, snowy-banded, delicate-handed 
priest intone.” 


A deep blush rewarded me as I looked: 


across at her in the pew—an expression 
that was ravishing. I would have given 
a fortune to have taken her in my arms 
on the spot ; I was now too passionately 
attracted by her to find amusement in 
prolonged preliminaries. Precipitation, 
nevertheless, would ruin everthing, I 
understood. Before I could obtain an 
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interview, another note was necessary. 
And even then, how would she answer ? 
I confess I was baffled, but I was under- 
estimating woman’s natural wit. 

I cannot remember the phrasing of my 
second epistle, which I projected to her 
in the same way, but I can recall her 


reply word for word. I had told her that 
I adored her ; that life without her were 
a blank too awful to contemplate ; and 
I begged her to give me an opportunity 
of speaking to her without delay. Her 
answer ran thus: 

“If you are really serious, be in our 
garden at nine o’clock this evening, under 
the apple-tree, by the duck-pond. It 
was very wicked of you to write to me.— 
NELLIE Denton.” 

I received this communication at a 
time when I had given up all hopes of it 
for the present—that is to say, an hour 
before the one for which the tryst was 
fixed. And how do you think I got it? 
I was in my parlour, smoking, when | 
heard a tapping at the window-pane, 
and looking out I found myself signed to 
by a messenger of love, in the shape of a 
carroty servant-girl who was, it trans- 
pired, the kitchenmaid at the “select 
seminary.” 

“Miss Denton gave me this for you, 
sir,” she whispered, huskily. ‘ Oh, thank 
you, sir! And Miss Denton, sir, said as 
you might make bold to trust me— 
allus.” 

She disappeared into the night, with a 
slightly amorous glance on her own 
account, I fancied, and I was left to con- 
sult my watch a dozen times in every 
five minutes. 

“Carrots” was waiting for me at the 
garden door when nine o'clock struck at 
last, and I went forward excitedly. Nellie 
was not there. A quarter of an hour 
passed, and still she did not come. I 
was tormenting myself with a thousand 
terrors, when the glint of her dress showed 
among the trees, and the next instant I 
had taken her by both her hands. 

“How can I thank you enough!” I 
exclaimed. “Oh! if you knew how I 
have longed to speak to you!” 

“It is all very wrong,” she murmured 
confusedly ; “ I1—I should get into dread- 
ful trouble if I were found out.” 
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It was a strange and idyllic courtship. 
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She was more bashful, and also more 
childish, in those first few moments to- 
gether than I had pictured her; but less 
beautiful—not. I made love to her in 
my most ardent vein. I told her, and it 
was perfectly true, that since the first 
morning I had seen her she had occupied 
all my thoughts. 

“T am infatuated with you!” I de- 
clared. “You are adorable! Nellie— 
may I call you Nellie?—now we have 
met we must never be strangers any 
more. I want to make you my wife—to 
carry you off, and never to part from 
you. Darling! I will risk everything to 
see you like this again and again; but, 
as you say, there is the danger to your- 
self. Don’t make me woo you too long, 
Nellie; run off with me to-morrow— 
well, next day, then—and you shall see 
what a devoted husband I will be!” 

“Oh!” she faltered, shrinking. 

“Does it frighten you? Sweetheart, 
you need not fear. 1| will tell you all 
about myself—you may trust me im- 
plicitly. You do care for me a little, 
don't you?” 

“How can I care for you,” she said, 
“when we hardly know each other 
yet?” 

“Love,” I cried, enthusiastically, “ sur- 
mounts all the petty barriers and arti- 
ficialities of society. J knew you the day 
your eyes met mine first, and showed me 
the exquisite soul behind them. Nellie, 
say you like me—do!” 

She admitted that she did like me—a 


little. But she repeated that it was all 
“very wrong,” and that she was 
“ashamed.” Then she began to cry— 


and | put my arms round her and com- 
forted her. | quitted her with an arrange- 
ment for another interview the next 
evening, and at this she was more col- 
lected—also colder. How she managed 
the matter I am unable to say, but I met 
her thus, and nothing interfered with our 
meetings, almost every day for a fort- 
night. 

It was a strange and an idyllic court- 
ship, and the stolen trysts with a school- 
girl under the apple-tree in the moon- 
light ; the knowledge that I might find 
myself in serious trouble were they dis- 
covered ; and the originality and indis- 
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cretion of the whole affair intoxicated 
me. At the end of the fortnight I had 
wrung from her a promise to elope with 
me by postchaise on the following night. 

We were to drive straight to the Green, 
a matter of forty miles; and there to be 
made man and wife, “for ever and ever— 
Amen.” I scarcely slept in anticipation. 
When morning dawned I felt as if I had 
not been to bed fora month. She was 
in the garden as usual, and the sight of 
her thrilled me as if with a foretaste of 
Paradise. Breakfast was impossible ; I 
no longer recognised myself. When noon 
chimed it appeared to me that the day 
would never by any chance draw to a 
conclusion. Only noon! nine intermin- 
able hours to be borne before I could hold 
her in my arms again! 

I went for a violent tramp. It was 
the best thing I could do, but it did not 
suffice to rid me of my superfluous energy, 
and, though I disposed of a couple of 
hours in this way, and brought it up to 
two o'clock, the prospect of the waiting 
still to be endured was abominable. I 
did not return to dinner at my rooms. 
I turned into the inn ofa village in which 
I found myself, and called for a steak and 
a tankard there. 

Under ordinary circumstances no meal 
delighted me more than some such im- 
promptu repast, without refinements, but 
with a charm of its own that is missed 
by anything more elaborate. To-day, 
however, I found it choke me; I paid my 
bill, and, allaying the landlord’s mis- 
givings as to the quality of his viands by 
the excuse that I was feeling unwell, 
turned my steps at length in the direction 
of home. © 

By twilight I was ill with the tension. 
My pulses beat furiously ; every nerve in 
my body seemed strained. I protest that 
I lived in that day a whole year. Six 
o'clock !—seven—would the time never 
come? It was insupportable. 

At a quarter to nine I stood in 
the shadow of the wall, breathless— 
trembling. A branch of the old apple- 
tree stretched across to me, rustling with 
the wind. The earliest stars were in 
the heavens. All Nature seemed in 


accord with the adventure; all Nature 
seemed tome to speak her name. 
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the town the church clock chimed the 
hour. Now! 

The feverish minutes went by. I heard 
no footsteps. I listened intently. Only 
the rustle of the apple-tree, the sighing 
of the wind! Could anything have 
happened ? 

The church clock boomed the quarter 
—hark! The green door was opening. 
I turned with my soul in my eyes—and 
saw *‘ Carrots.” 

Yes, they had found it out, and Nellie 
had been expelled. She had been sent 
home to her parents that afternoon. Oh! 


DAY AND 


NIGHT IN 
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she had left a heart-b-oken message for 
me ; but it was over, finished—hopeless ! 
I shook the dust of Troutmere from my 
feet in despair without an hour's delay. 
Nothing else? No, I do not think there 
is. I heard once, years afterwards, that 
she was married—or, to be exact, I saw 
the announcement of a Miss Nellie 
Denton’s marriage in the newspaper, but 
whetheror not she was my “ Miss Nellie 
Denton” I cannot say. The story 
finished outside the garden gate, when I 
was three-and-twenty, and I have never 
seen my first sweetheart since. 


VENICE. 


By KATHARINE BETHUNE ELLIS. 


N sunshine now old Venice lies, 
| And o’er her sparkling waters pass 

Small cargoes, stuffs of various dyes, 
Green vegetables, gay flowers, and glass. 

O’er marble bridge and quay so white 

Speeds on the careless graceful crowd, 
And in a patch of sunshine bright 
A young Venetian sings aloud. 


In shadow now old Venice lies, 

And ’neath each low-spanned bridge appears 
Dim light, on prows that fall and rise, 
The lanterns of her gondoliers. 

No wheel, no hoof, the stillness mars ; 

But church bells ring, or laps the tide, 

And muffled figures ‘neath the stars 
O’er marble bridges gently glide. ~- 


Now whether, hidden in the dark 
Or crescent port all bathed in light ; 
And whether, round about St. Mark 
Bright-feathered pigeons wheel their flight ; 
Or steals by night upon the ear 
A low, clear song from out the calm, 
With splash of Passing gondolier, 
id Venice keeps her charm. 
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or Fulham Palace : these are all 

old titles to be found on letters 
in the Palace Records. It is one of 
the most interesting houses in London. 
Whatever movement we may be inter- 
ested in to-day, a search at Fulham 
will reveal the fact that some of the 
pioneers, in the same line as our own 
hobby, once worked out the identical 
thought there. Nearly all business, 
and every profession and art has had 
some intimate connection with the old 
place. 

Fulham may be called one of the 
healthiest places in London ;and so 
restful and delightful is the Old Palace 
that it is said one bishop, after finish- 
ing his work, requested and obtained 
permission to return there to die. 

Fulham Palace has been a rival 
to the most successful claimants 
for the honour of being head of 
Christendom, and if St. Augustine’s 
instructions had been carried out, it 
would to-day hold the position which 
Canterbury has obtained; and _ its 
Episcopal Manor Lord would have 
been the Papa alterius orbis, which 
was assigned to Canterbury. 

Fulham has been a centre of 
activity in England certainly since the 
Norman Conquest, and probably long 
before, and although the present 
Palace buildings are only four or five 
centuries old, like the English-speak- 
ing Church, they represent continuous 
and unchanged ownership for a thou- 
sand years at least. They occupy the 
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site, probably diminished in size, of 
the older works which have “ had their 
day and ceased to be.” 

Fulham may claim to be the most 
celebrated Ecclesiastical Manor of the 
South, as Durham is in the North of 
England ; the latter was ten times 





more valuable at the time when the 
Bishoprics’ Estates were sold to find 
money to pay the Scottish Army, and 
secure the Cromwellian revolution. 

Fulham is one of the oldest Manors 
in England. It ensures to its proud 
owner powers which would alarm us 
if we only knew them and he cared 
to exercise them. The Manor Lord 
is the centre of a great system where 
he sat as chief, and yet equal, in the 
Court which was held in the great 
Hall, and it is well for us that 
his powers are, at any rate for 
the present, in a state of abeyance. 
It was an attempt at socialism, a 
thousand years before it was heard 
of in its modern dress, slowly aban- 
doned as an unworkable scheme. 

Fulham is the centre of Church 
and State life, and Church work, and 
shows the connection the work of both 
have with each other, and always must 
have if anything is to be done. It 
must never be forgotten, that the 
Church started first and had done the 
work for ages before the State thought 
of entering upon the task of civilisa- 
tion. If the State has left Fulham a 
bit high and dry now, it does not 
follow that it is any better for the 
State, and it may be that some day 
the Church and State will work to- 
gether again there for the prosperity 
of England, as they did when the 
Bishop was one of the Lords of 
Trades and Plantations. 

In its gates kings and queens, lords 
and ladies, nobles and _ peasants, 
traders and craftsmen, rich and poor 
were and are always welcome. It 
was and is the Church Home of 
the greatest Christian city in the 
Christian world. 

I must admit that I felt I was en- 
tirely the wrong person to write a story 
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of Fulham Palace. I never dreamt of 
writing anything about it and never 
should have done so, being content to 
try to learn its secrets ; but the com- 
mand of “our Bishop,” who is too 
genial to be disobeyed, made me work 
in spite of reluctance upon the little 
volume called ‘“ Fulham Palace,” 
which his lordship took to America, 
and there it was welcomed as the 
souvenir of his visit; in fact, to use 
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makes history such a useful guide, 
giving the condensed experience of 
ages. 

Instead of the dust of history, there- 
fore, expect the whisper of one of 
those prejudiced persons who chatters 
over the vintage of years of research. 
Instead of dull facts, expect the most 
romantic snapshots from a vast field 
of historical interest. In spite of 
everything, when the sunshine gleams 
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the Bishop’s own expression, it was 
more welcome than tips. 

The real reason I never thought of 
writing about Fulham Palace is be- 
cause I am such a worshipper of the 


old place, so partial to it; I love 
every brick in it and every inch of the 
ground. I have spent fourteen years 
of the most toilsome part of my life 
just outside its moat, so that I am 
hopelessly and helplessly partial. I 
am therefore thoroughly unable to 
write as an historian should do, with 
the strict spirit of judgment which 


on its grassy lawns, and the birds 
sing amidst its “old and new world ”’ 
trees (for many of them, or their 
ancestor trees, came from missionaries, 
who sent seeds and slips of trees to 
their bishop in days gone by from 
the Colonies as tokens of regard), 
Fulham with its thousand-year-old 
moat, to me at any rate, is as near 
paradise as one can imagine anything 
in London. I admit I am a fearful 
materialist, and the materialistic side 
of Fulham appeals to me strongly. 
Its very existence is the materialistic 
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protest against nature. It was ma- 
terial benefit which made men dig that 
old moat, and one can in fancy hear 
the Pagan soldiers swearing by their 
Pagan Deities, as they shovelled up 
the earth to keep back Father Thames, 
which babbled and played in summer, 
or rushed by still, solemn, deep and 
determined in winter—from their mili- 
tary quarters. That moat is one of the 
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oldest works of man in Fulham to-day, 
and one of the oldest in London. 
Fulham has been materialistic ever 
since. It bears at the same time its 
witness to-day to “the evidence of 
things not seen,” for here dwells the 
spiritual head of the Church of Eng- 
land in London; “A. F. London’ 
he signs himself; Bishop of the 
Church of the greatest commercial 
city in the world ; the Church which 
has never changed its name since St. 
Augustine’s time ; and Bishop of the 
city which we are all proud of, 
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although we are always disparaging it, 
but would never allow anyone else to 
do so. Here the spiritual head of the 
Church lives and works, as a type of 
the most modern athletic and golfing 
bishop, and at the same time as the 
most modern exhibition of what in the 


Middle Ages would have been a 
follower of ‘ Saint Francis’ ; one who 
is toiling, week in week out, from 


morn till night, to benefit the old 
city which he worships, as well 
as we do in our materialistic 
hearts 
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And yet I am a spiritualist also, 
because Fulham is full of true 
spiritualities. Does not tradition say 
that Bonner’s ghost walks every night 
round these beautiful paths, which 
seem made for talking age and whis- 
pering lovers? And although person- 
ally I never saw a ghost, and never 
expected to do so, during all the times 
I have been in the palace by day and 
by night, in the summer’s sunshine or 
howling storms of winter, yet there is 
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a spiritual atmosphere about Fulham. 
Here the Church lives, and the Church 
is the mystical body of Christ. 

Does not the spirit of Bishop Erken- 
wald, who gave the site 1,300 years 
ago, seem to dwell here and teach the 
charity which his modern successor 
practises, to what a materialistic mind 
like mine considers to be an alarm- 
ing extent, sometimes running the 
Bishopric funds almost out at elbow? 
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in this very room where we now stand? 

And then one cannot be connected 
with Fulham Palace without being 
royalist to the backbone: There 
again I am entirely out of my depth, 
for my children are direct descendants 
of Oliver Cromwell. But royalty is 
marked on every line of Fulham 
Palace. God save the King! one 
feels inclined to shout as soon as one 
enters the precincts of the solemn 
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Does not great Dunstan, who took 
the devil by the nose with a pair of 
tongs, haunt the grassy shades still? 

Does not the surly old Bishop 
Bonner, grand old English churchman 
as he was, who stood and withstood 
any amount of obloquy, and never 
said a word in reply, still dominate 
the place where he lived? and 
where his successor used: to take 
Bishop “ Bonner’s old mother” to 
dinner in that very palace, it may be 


place. From the time when a piece 
of vacant land was given with the 
King’s consent 1,300 years ago, until 
the day when the mounted messenger 
from Queen Victoria came to Fulham 
Palace to bear the Queen’s sympathy 
to the dying Bishop Creighton, not 
to go further, Fulham is loyal and 
royal in every way. 

Here the only modern saintly king 
and martyr King Charles I., and 
earlier, the imperious and yet loveable 
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good Queen Bess, the founder of the 
maritime power of England, walked, as 
we are walking, and looked, as we are 
looking, and breathed the glorious 
air, which, by the combined action of 
the ever changing tide and near- 
ness to Wimbledon Common, and in 
conjunction with the generous sand and 
gravel soil underneath our feet, makes 
Fulham one of the healthiest places 
in London. In fact it may become 
the health resort of the future. My 
belief is, if the Bishops of Lon- 


don, who had the ee 
choice of living : 
where they liked, 3 
stayed here 


for nearly 


——- 


Photo by Cassell’s Pictorial Agency. | 


thirteen hundred years, ‘there is a 
great deal more to be said for the 
healthfulness of Fulham than anyone 
can imagine. 

Royalty at Fulham ! Why, the place 
is steeped in it; and did not bishop 
after bishop serve as Lord High 
Chancellor of England, before the 
days came when laymen pushed the 
clergy out of the best places in the 
city, which was the hub of the English- 
speaking world? And if we are royal 
and loyal to the backbone we are as 
sympathetic with the true democratic 
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feeling at Fulham as anyone can be. 
Did not the great Oliver Cromwell 
feast and sleep here? and _ did 
not his merry laugh ring in the air 
as he entered the old fortress-like, 
cloister-like paradise, of which he 
thought he had for ever dispossessed 
the bishops? Does not a contem- 
porary say of Cromwell that he was 
like unto ordinary men after drinking 
two pots of strong ale (so joyous, so 
buoyant), and every man feared him? 











VIEW OF THE GARDEN, FULHAM 
PALACE, 


Yes, we are democratic too. For 
did not the “ Lord Bishop of Fulham,” 
as Major Harvey was scornfully called 
when the real Lord Bishop of London 
was in exile, build a bigger tithe barn 
than the bishops? And does not it 
stand there to-day, a sign that when 
laymen claim the tithes, they get them 
too, far better than ever the clergy 
did or can do? 

And are not 
foreign lands? 


we associated with 
Bishop Bonner, proud 


English churchman though he was, 
and good papalist too for that 
matter when it suited him, did not 


Bishop Bonner learn in Spain any 
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cruelty with which he could be 
charged whilst he was bishop here? 
And did not Bonner himself sign the 
paper which proved that the Bishop of 
Rome had no more power and no right 
to any further jurisdiction than any 
other bishop or patriarch in Christen- 
dom? Fulham is Catholic and Pro- 
testant in the true sense of the word. 
And both are foreign terms. Here 
again we find the bishop helping to lay 
the foundation of these glorious Eng- 
lish Colonies, of which we are so 
proud to-day, and which in the future 
will be the strong arms of England 
breaking the forces of evil all over 
the world. Were not the Colonies 
practically nursed at Fulham Palace? 
Here by my side are piles of papers, 
time - discoloured, age-eaten, and 
yellow, like quavering voices from the 
dead, showing what the Bishop of 
London did for the Colonies, and how 
Fulham Palace helped to make them. 
Shall we say? what they are to-day. 

Fulham Palace is the Mecca for the 
American churchman. Here is_ the 
cradle of the colonial life of the Eng- 
lish-speaking race, which some day 
will rule the world. 

Fulham has a story which is too 
long to tell; it is a story that a whole 
life would never entirely absorb. It 
is full of interest—it is full of enthu- 
siasm, it makes great ideals and it 
creates great men; and all we can 
say is, that a story of Fulham Palace 
is a concentrated story of the British 
Empire, and may both live and prosper 
till the end of time. 

The house as it stands has braved 
the storms of four centuries, and it 
is the sign of the excellent work 
of a bygone day when things were 
built to last and, not for appear- 
ance. The solid red brick work of 
some of its arches, crushed out of 


form by the hand of Time and its 
own weight, seems to have grown into 
a compact mass, which will stand with 
ordinary wear and tear for ages to 
come. 

The grandest room in my humble 
the old hall, 


judgment is and the 
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next the old kitchen, which is tradi- 
tionally spoken of as the dining-room 
of Bishop Laud. The cellars, which 
are called the prisons of the Refor- 
mation, or the coal cellar, when 
sea-borne coal was a very rare and 
expensive luxury, are still to be seen. 

The ancient chapel stood some- 
where about the site of the Porteous 
library ; and it witnessed the work, 
and listened to the voices, of 
the great men of the past, who 
piloted the Church of England through 
the stormy century - and - a - quarter 
which we call the ‘“ Reformation,” as 
well as being the scene of the ordina- 
tion of priests and deacons for the 
newly founded Colonies of America, 
the West Indies, and other arms of 
the Empire. 

Fulham Palace was the home of the 
Bishop of the Colonial Church, the 
Bishop of England beyond the seas. 
It contains records of priceless value, 
and documents, all of which ought to 
be printed and indexed, and pre- 
served ; relics of the times when Eng- 
land was making homes and arms 
across the seas to provide space for 
her growing population. 

Fulham Palace has glorious gar- 
dens, a world of green, a world of 
silence and shade and fresh air within 
the five miles radius from Charing 
Cross. These marks of the highest 
civilisation were commenced in Queen 
Elizabeth’s reign, and have continued 
improving to this day under the ever 
fostering care of the head of the 
Church in London. What a charm 
there is about the gardens! They 
make a contrast with the solid 
dignity of the buildings and demand 
our notice. Here long walks tra- 
verse the grounds, and the moat out- 
side with its border of trees reminds 
us of the time when forest rights be- 
longed to the manor lord, who was 
Bishop of London and Lord of the 
Manor of Fulham. A field called the 
“Warren” reminds us of the time 
when rabbits were plentiful and the 
fishing good enough to be let out for 
rent. 
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THE BLOOD OF THE BOYNES: 
Or, The Admiral’s Shadow. 


By M. A. 


I. 

INNER was over, and I was settling 
down for the evening to a cosy 
read, a number of the latest 

reviews and magazines by my side. 
Following a regular custom, I intended 
to take the reviews and the magazines 
turn and turn about, so that my brain 
should not get rusty from too much light 
reading, nor dull because of too much 
study. It was just the kind of night that 
lends itself to this form of enjoyment; a 
night that suggests ships lost at sea, 
trains blown down embankments, trees 
dragged up by the roots, obituary notices 
in the newspapers. The snow was falling 
in thick flakes, as if copied from a scene 
in a sensational drama, whilst fierce 
rushes of wind hammered the drifts 
against the window-panes, the roar of 
the elements rising and falling, like the 
flapping of the sails on a storm-beaten 
ship. 

Simultaneously with one of these 
assaults upon my study window there 
came a loud knock at the door. It 
sounded like the postman’s knock, only, 
somehow, it came to me with the sug- 
gestion of an importance beyond the 
ordinary. Lifting up my head in an 
attitude of listening, my eyes were caught 
by the portrait of my ancestor, Admiral 
Boyne, which actually seemed to smile 
No. 72. 
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down upon me. That portrait was all 
that was left to me, Roger Boyne, 
merchant of the city of London, to 
remind me now and then that I am 
descended from a long line of noble 
ancestors, as nobility has long been under- 
stood amongst us. If the only way to be 
noble is to be good, I greatly fear that 
the Boynes had not very much to boast 
of. But they were, at any rate, a race of 
soldiers and sailors who were often 
notable men and, in the case of one or 
two, heroes. My father, whose death 
had taken place five years before the 
opening of my story, and two days after 
I had come of age, was, as far as could be 
known, the first of the Boynes to engage 
in trade and, as a consequence, to cut 
himself adrift from the family pride, and 
the ruined castle of Clareen in which 
that pride wasenshrined. My father had, 
of course, foreseen the result of his aban- 
donment of the family traditions, and 
knowing that the gates of Clareen were 
closed to him for ever he kept away from 
the place, attended to his business, made 
fhoney, married well, and left me a rich 
man. I thought of all this now whilst 
the unknown knocked at my door, and 
the portrait of my great grandfather 
seemed to smile down upon me, 

A servant entered with a telegram. 
Why was it that I at once associated it 
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with the Boynes of Ireland? I had never 
either seen or heard from my relatives 
at Clareen, and as a matter of fact was 
not at all sure that any of the old race 
still remained. And yet I was absolutely 
certain that the message just put into my 
hand was about to link me up once more 
with the kin I had never expected to hear 
from. 
I tore open the envelope and read : 
‘Catch the nine train from Euston and 
travel to Clareen Castle in Ireland at 
once on a matter of life and death. 
Don’t fail or the dying will curse you.” 
This message was fantastic enough in 
all conscience, and accorded in a most 
singular manner with the forebodings 
that unasked and unwelcome had come 
into my mind, as well as with the weird 
character of the night. When I say that 
never for an instant did the idea of 
disobeying this extraordinary order enter 
my mind, the reader will be able without 
much difficulty to come to the conclusion 
that neither the commonplace of trade 
nor the common sense of the Saxon had 
been able to obliterate altogether the 
Celtic feeling of romance that ran in the 
blood of the Boynes. For some time 
before this the desire to pay a visit to the 
ancestral lands and home of my race had 
been strong upon me, but never had it 
come into my head to fancy that my first 
journey thither would be undertaken 
under such remarkable circumstances. 
But there was little time for moralising. 
Probably on account of the storm, there 
had been considerable delay in the 
delivery of the telegram, and I had barely 
time to catch the train. Had I lived 
farther away than Highgate, or been 
obliged to depend on a hired vehicle, I 
should certainly have failed in my strange 
tryst, but as it was I arrived at the station 
with a full minute tospare. I had barely 
taken my seat in a first-class carriage, 
and was congratulating myself on being 
alone, when just as the train was begin- 
ning to move a lady, closely veiled, wa8 
pushed hurriedly in by the guard. 
Though I could not see her face, there 
was something in the figure, a certain 
vitality in the movements, that thrilled, 
and made me long for an opportunity 
of speaking to her. That she was 


good-looking, beautiful even, I felt entirely 
convinced. And on another point, too, 
with apparently as little reason, I had 
come to a conclusion—my travelling 
companion was not an Englishwoman. 
She owned a great mass of dark glossy hair 
which even my inexperienced eye could 
see was done up in a fashion intended to 
conceal, rather than display its luxuriance. 
Every now and then I glanced at her 
furtively, in hopes of being able to see 
her face or of observing anything that 
would give me an excuse for speaking. 
But she remained perfectly impassive ; 
and the veil still hung below her chin. 
But of a sudden, and when I was least 
expecting it, she gave a piercing, terrified 
scream and fell or flung herself into my 
arms. | had just time to catch a momen- 
tary glance of a villainous face that 
peered in at us from outside, but, though 
I hastily threw open the window — for an 
instant abandoning my strange charge to 
her own resources—the intruder had 
disappeared. When I turned round my 
companion had partially recovered, but, 
as I could see by the rise and fall of her 
chest, her heart had not yet got back its 
com posure. 

“Who was it?” I asked, but my manner, 
I hope, was not as abrupt as the words. 

She lifted her veil before she spoke, and 
if her form had thrilled me, her face set 
my heart beating with a pulsation only 
to be compared to her own, whilst yet 
the terror was upon her. Inspite of the 
black hair, her eyes were blue, and now 
under the emotion caused by the sinister 
appearance at the window seemed to be 
abnormally large, whilst her mouth had 
all the classical perfection of a Greek 
statue. Though her face was now pale, 
I could see the remains of the roses on 
her cheeks, with a suggestion as of a 
recent sojourn under a warm sun. 

“ Who was that man?” I asked again. 

“1 do not know,” she replied in a voice 
full of sweetness, “ but he has followed 
me from Spain, all the way across France, 
I first saw him at San Sebastian, then at 
Hendaye,on the other side of the Pyrenees. 
afterwards at Bordeaux, once again at 
Paris, and now here. Oh, why didI ever 
start on this foolish journey?” Her 
accents were full of distress, but I found 
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myself thinking more of the meaning of 
her words than of the sound of her voice. 
The words seemed to apply with equal 
force to myself. For, on the face of it, 
there could scarcely be a more foolish 
journey than my own, and to start out on 
such a night in response to an anonymous 
telegram was, I reflected, the work of a 
romantic boy. But in spite of this wise 
reasoning, I knew that under the same 
circumstances I should do the same again, 
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“T also am going as far as the Irish 
capital,” I hastened to answer, “ and as 
long as we travel in the same compart- 
ment Ido not think you will have any- 
thing to fear.” 

“I must try to get away from that 
horrible man,” she persisted, “and I feel 
quite sure that he also is going to Dublin, 
and that he is well aware of where I am 
going and of the object of my journey. 
But if you would indeed help me, I should 


She gave a piercing, terrified scream and fell or flung herself into my arms. 


nor, seeing into whose company I had 
fallen, could I regret my impetuosity, 
even though the inconveniences of the 
journey should turn out to be much more 
than I had already experienced. 

“May I ask how far you are going?” I 
asked presently. She hesitated an instant 
before replying. 

“To Dublin,” she said, “that is, I was 
going to Dublin, but I do not now feel in 
the spirits to continue the journey, and I 
shall remain at Rugby for the night.” 


be greatly indebted to you if you could 
so manage that my leaving the train 
would as far as possible pass unnoticed.” 

Already the train had begun to slacken 
speed, and I began to wonder if the 
acquaintance sostrangely begun was about 
to end for ever. With an earnestness 
that I made little effort to conceal I urged 
her once more to continue the journey. I 
could not move her, however, and was so 
disappointed at the result that I had half 
a mind to follow her example and remain 
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at Rugby also. It was really a kind of 
shyness that in the end prevented me 
from doing this. To change my mind so 
suddenly would, I thought, seem a too 
pointed attention, coming from one who 
was, after all, only a stranger. 

“ The best thing will be for you to get 
out at the wrong side of the train,” I 
said as soon as I had made up my mind 
which course to pursue ; “I will stand in 
the door and prevent anyone from look- 
ing inat the front.”” On making inquiry 
in regard to her luggage, she. pointed to 
the small bag she had brought with her. 

“There is also a portmanteau,” she 
added, “ but that I will not trouble about 
for the present. After all, I shall go to 
Dublin in a day or so, and the bag will 
no doubt be kept for me.” 

There was little time to say anything 
more, for the train had come to a sudden 
stop, and, unless I meant to be too late, I 
had to spread myself out before the door 
and windows. Over my shoulder I bade 


her good-bye, at the same time expressing 
the hope that we should meet again. 
“Oh, yes, we shall meet again, and 


” 


that very soon,” she answered in a con- 
fident voice, “and in the meantime pray 
accept my warmest thanks for your 
courtesy.” 

The assurance she gave as to our future 
meeting came very near to my heart, and 
I was really glad that my eyes were turned 
away from her. 

As the passengers went past me to the 
refreshment room, I examined each face 
with as much care as the time would 
allow, in hopes of being able to recognise 
the man who had so mysteriously looked 
in upon us a short while before. But 
there was no one in the least resembling 
him. 

It was not until the train had started 
once more that I left my post at the 
window. Onturning round to where my 
late companion had been seated witha 
feeling of strange lonesomeness at my 
heart, I saw lying on the floor a piece of 
paper that I had not before noticed. 
Thinking that it might belong to myself, 
or if not that it would afford some clue 
to the identity of the lady who had 
just left me, I picked it up. It proved 
to be a telegram with the printed matter 
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in Spanish, but the message itself in 
English. Simple as the words were, and 
familiar as they had become, this new 
setting almost took my breath away. 
The telegram was addressed : 
Senorita Eily Flores, 

Calle del Rio 15, 

San Sebastian, 
and the words were : 

“Start at once so as to catch the nine 
train at Euston, London, on Monday 
evening, and travel to Clareen Castle on 
a matter of life and death. Don’t fail or 
the dying will curse you.” 

It was my own telegram over again, 
only with the addition of a few words 
made necessary by the altered circum- 
stances. At the very first moment Miss 
Flores, as I was now able to call her, had 
entered the carriage I felt that her fate 
and mine were in some way linked up. 
The feeling was strengthened by the 
assurance with which she had spoken of 
our early meeting, whilst this curious 
telegram seemed to place the matter 
beyond all doubt, to turn a strong sus- 
picion into a certainty. We were both 
wanted for some reason or another at 
Clareen Castle, and the same extra- 
ordinary means of attracting us there had 
been adopted in each case. I asked 
myself more than once if the whole thing 
were a hoax, even tried to argue myself 
into the belief, but somehow my most 
logical reasons failed to convince me. 
Taking my own case by itself, the con- 
jecture might seem reasonable enough, 
but that a young girl should be brought 
all the way from Spain for the sake of a 
practical joke appeared, when one came 
to think of it, utterly ridiculous. 

Until we reached Holyhead my mind 
was ina whirl of speculation, fancying 
all kinds of solutions of the mystery, 
anxious to reach the end of the journey, 
but above all things impatient to see 
Eily Flores once more. 

We arrived at the terminus in a dense 
fog, so dense indeed that it was deemed 
too dangerous for the boat to start out 
on her journey, at any rate until daylight 
should come. We were permitted, how- 
ever, to go on board, though anyone who 
so preferred might pass the interval at 
the hotel. As far as I was concerned I 








elected to go on board, where, in spite of 
the mental excitement through which I 
had passed, I promptly fell asleep. 

It was not until late in the afternoon 
of the following day that the boat was 
able to proceed on her journey, and then 
only at a very slow rate. I arrived in 
Dublin at ten o’clock, and at once pro- 
ceeded to the terminus of the Great 
Southern and Western Railway, where, 
as I had feared would be the case, I had 
to wait more than an hour for a train. 
The snowstorm, which had, as it were, 
played a symphony to my departure from 
London, was now passing over Ireland, 
and when I alighted at the little station 
of Clareen everything was covered with 
a white mantle. I was the only passenger 
to get out there, and the solitary porter, 
a queer, cantankerous little fellow, 
seemed surprised, not to say hurt, at my 
appearance on such a night. 

“ Faith, ’tis you are fond o’ travellin’ 
entirely,” he remarked, with something 
like a scowl, “I don’t know what the 
divil they do want to be running trains 
at all for on such a cowld night as this ; 
keepin’ dacent people out o’ their warm 
beds.” 

“Ts there any means by which I can 
get to Clareen Castle to-night ?” I asked, 
with as much politeness as my feelings at 
the time would allow. 

“Faith, there is just two manes, for 
sure ye can walk, an’ ye would not be 
the first who had done it on a snowy 
night.” 

“If I knew the way I might be able to 
do so, but I am a stranger 2 

“A stranger? Not you,” he inter- 
rupted rudely. 

“I tell you I have never been here 
before in my life, have never even had a 
sight of Ireland until this morning.” 

“Oh, holy farmer, do ye hear that 
now? One of the Boynes of Clareen 
who has never seen Ireland until this 
morning. Arrah, lave me alone, will 
ye?” 

“ How do you know I am one of the 
Boynes of Clareen?” I asked in amaze- 
ment, but before he had time to answer I 
handed him a large silver coin. 

“Perhaps that will make you more 
civil,” I said. 
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“Maybe it will,” he answered, “ but 
faith if it’s lies ye want me to tell, ye’ll 
have to give me tentimes as much. Is it 
how did I know ye were one of the 
Boynes? And why shouldn’t I know, 
seeing that ye are the dead image, or I 
should say the living image of owld Sir 
Mortimer, with the face of an angel an’ 
the sowl of a divil, who died only a year 
ago?” 

This was certainly not very flattering 
to the Boynes, as far at least as their 
moral nature was concerned, but all the 
same, I could not help giving way to a 
feeling of pleasure on hearing this very 
candid old man pay such a flattering 
compliment to my personal appearance. 
Two days before and the matter would 
not have been worth a second thought, 
but now there was Eily Flores in the 
offing, and everything had to be con- 
sidered with relation to her. 

“Tell me, is there not someone dying 
at the Castle now?” I asked after a 
pause. 

“Sorra a one. The only person at the 
Castle is young Sir Mortimer, an’ he’s 
not dyin’ as far as I know, though he has 
been damned this many a year.” 

Every moment it became plainer that 
this old fellow bore no good will to the 
Boynes, so lest I should be in some way 
led astray by his prejudice, I forebore 
from questioning him any further. 
Having ascertained beyond all doubt 
that no conveyance was to be had, I 
started out to walk to the Castle, a dis- 
tance, I was told, of two miles. Under 
ordinary circumstances this would have 
been nothing, but to-night the ground 
was covered with snow to the depth ofa 
foot at least, whilst in some places, 
through the absence of hedges, the road 
was not very clearly defined. I trudged 
along, however, wondering all the time 
what kind of a reception I would get at the 
end of my journey, and greatly fearing 
that I had come on a fool’s errand. 

At length, after what proved to be a 
very tiresome march, I came to the lodge 
gates and the lodge itself. The former 
were off the hinges, the latter roofless. I 
stood there for a while, very reluctant to 
go any further. I had, indeed, almost 
made up my mind to retrace my steps 
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towards the station, when a most extra- 
ordinary thing happened. The snow had 
now ceased to fall, and a full moon, 
showing through a watery vapour, cast a 
weird light over the whole scene. I was 
looking along the double line of gaunt 
elms that outlined the avenue leading to 
the Castle, when a shadow fell on the 
snow in front of me. With a start of 
amazement I recognised it on the instant. 
It was the shadow of my great-grand- 
father, Admiral Boyne, attired in the 
same fashion as he appeared in the 
picture in my London study, with the 
sword, cocked hat, and full regimentals 
of his order and time. 

The shadow bowed, the hat was lifted 
with an old-fashioned courtesy, and I was 
palpably invited to pass through the 
gates of my ancestors. Now, it may 
seem an extraordinary fact, but it is 
nevertheless true, that the shadow caused 
me no fear whatever. If anything, the 
appearance had the effect of rousing me 
from the deep fit of depression that had 
fallen upon me. I had always enter- 
tained a veneration for the picture, much 
as if it had been the picture of my patron 
saint and 1 a good Roman Catholic. 
What is more, I could not escape from the 
feeling that the picture reciprocated my 
sentiments. So, upon the invitation of 
the shadow I passed through the gates, 
and began to ascend the rough avenue 
which had been trodden by so many 
generations of Boynes before me. The 
trunks of the trees on éither side were 
enveloped in massive folds of ivy, in 
which, disturbed by my presence, the 
roosting birds began to flutter, and these 
sounds, strange to say, had a far greater 
effect on my nerves than had the ghostly 
shadow of my ancestor. When I arrived 
at the Castle it seemed to be in complete 
darkness, but a single application of the 
huge knocker on the main door was 
answered by a glimmer of light and the 
sound of heavy boots on a bare floor. 
After a moment the bolts were with- 
drawn, and I was confronted by an old 
man of cadaverous aspect, whom I 
took, from something the porter had said, 
to be “owld Hinnissy,” the butler. In 
his hand he held a lantern, which he held 
high up in order to get a good look at my 
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face. A single glance, however, appeared 
to satisfy him. 

“Come in, Master Roger,” he said; 
“come in. Sure ’tis the terrible night 
entirely.” 

Responding to the invitation, I passed 
through, and when [| heard the door 
locked and bolted behind me I felt as one 
must feel who enters a prison for the first 
time in his life. 


II. 


ENNESSY showed me into a large 

sombre room, lighted only with a 

dim lantern, and far colder, at 

least to my imagination, than the night 
without. 

“T'll go an’ tell the masther ye’ve 
come,” he said, placing his own lantern 
beside the other on the table. 

“Pray don’t disturb him at this time of 
the night,” Ianswered. ‘Show me some 
place where I may lie down, and I shall 
be ready to see him first thing in the 
morning.” 

“Disturb him, is it? Faith, ’tis your 
delay in comin’ that’s been disturbin’ 
him. Sure, isn’t it these two nights he’s 
been waitin’ up for ye?” 

“Ts he ill ?” 

“Sorra a bit, as far as 1 can see, though 
he tells me he may be dead to-morrow, 
an’ sure, for that matter, so may you.” 

With that he left me to my thoughts, 
and, as the reader may guess, they were 
strange thoughts. I felt like one acting 
a part in a melodrama who had not 
studied the words, and did not know 
what was about to occur next. In a 
minute or so, however, Hennessy returned, 
and, taking up the lantern once more, he 
led me along a dark corridor, at the end 
of which was a massive door. This, in 
obedience to my conductor’s gesture, I 
entered, and had not time to realise what 
was happening when I heard the key 
turned in the lock behind me. Then my 
eyes penetrated the far part of the room, 
and what a sight was before me. On 
the floor, surrounded by lighted candles, 
was a coffin draped in black, and seated 
beside it was a man who | could see even 
at the first glance bore a strong resem- 

lance to myself. As I advanced he did 
not even take the trouble to rise, but, 








motioning me to a seat, remarked in a 
casual way that I was a day late. 

“TI wonder at myself for having come 
at all,” I answered; “ but I would have 
been here yesterday were it not for a fog 
in the Irish Sea.” 

“ Well, as it happens, to-night will not 
be too late, though had you postponed 
your visit a day longer you would have 
found me dead.” 

I was greatly annoyed at this cool way 
of treating me, and answered that he 
looked no more like death than I did 
myself. 

“Just the same,” he replied in the 
same cool tones, “‘ you also may be dead 
to-morrow; the chances are about the 
same.” 

Then he took up a portrait and kissed 
it fervently. The action came as a relief 
to me, for it showed me that the man 
had some human feelings left, a fact that 
I had already begun to doubt. 

“Have you seen anything of her on 
the way?” he asked, handing me the 
photograph. I was not in the least sur- 
prised—indeed, I would have been sur- 
prised had it turned out otherwise—to 
find that the picture was a representation 
of my fellow-passenger, Eily Flores. 
He saw at once that I recognised the 
face, and his eyes began to question me. 
I said nothing, however. 

“Is she not a girl worth living—or 
dying—for?” he asked with an eager- 
ness he had not so far shown. “She is 
my betrothed, but it depends upon the 
upshot of to-night’s game whether you 
marry her or 1; we are going to play for 
her.” 

He took the photograph roughly from 
my hand and began to kiss it with the 
same fervour as before. 

“You think I am mad,” he remarked, 
reading my thoughts, “but such is not 
the case. I am as sane as I have ever 
been, and just as much so as you are at 
this moment. The case is this way, my 
dear commercial cousin; the day after 
to-morrow the holders of the mortgages 
are going to foreclose, and, as I know too 
well, have every intention of turning me 
on to the roadside. It is not likely I 
should submit to that, is it? Allow the 
old home of the Boynes to go tostrangers 
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whilst one of the blood is almost a 
millionaire? But I am not going to 
borrow from you. There is a simpler 
and more honourable way. I know that 
you have not made a will, so that, if you 
were to die at this moment, I, as the next 
of kin, would inherit all your money, 
whilst if I were to die, you would have 
the old Castle, and the chance of 
redeeming the estate. Yousee the point, 
don’t you?” 

I certainly saw the point, but could not 
bring myself to say so. At the end of an 
interval, however, I nodded my head. 

“ Well then oa 

Here he pulled out a revolver, a dan- 
gerous looking weapon of the army 
pattern. 

“Well then, my dear cousin, you will 
oblige me by copying out in your fine 
commercial hand this short document 
which declares in plain but clearest 
English that you are about to die by 
your own hand. If you refuse you will 
die by my hand.” 

He fingered the revolver as he spoke, 
and there was that in his eyes which told 
me that he would not hesitate for a 
moment in carrying out his threat. 

“Here,” he went on, “is the same 
declaration made and signed by me, so 
that, should the game go against me and 
I blow out my brains, as I have every 
intention of doing, you will be perfectly 
safe from accusation.” 

“But the stakes are not equal,” I 
ventured to say; “I am a wealthy man, 
whilst you 5 

Now for the first time I saw him really 
angry. He started to his feet, the 
revolver still held in his hand, and glared 
at me with a ferocity that was almost 
maniacal. 

“The stakes not equal,” he cried 
scornfully. “By the Rock of Cashel, 
you are right ; they are not equal. What 
are your paltry pounds, made for all I 
know out of pins and black tape; what 
are your miserable pounds when thrown 
into the scale against the hand of the 
sweetest girl on God’s earth?” 

“Oh, I had forgotten that point of 
view,” I replied truthfully enough, but 
also with a view of gaining time. 

“ And is the old home nothing to you? 
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Is there not a drop of the old Boyne 
blood left in your veins? But come! 
write out the paper, and sign it, or by 
the . 

To refuse to follow this peremptory 
mandate would I saw have meant instant 
death, and, as I had every desire to live, 
I hesitated no longer. After he had 
looked at the paper, he drew a pack of 
cards out of a drawer and threw a handful 
of silver on the table. 

“T have learned that the only game 
you can play is nap,” he said, his cool 
manner having once more resumed its 
sway, “and accordingly it is the game of 
nap we will play. I will divide this 
money—all that is left to me in this 
world—between the two of us, and the 
one who is first broken lies down in the 
coffin and blows out his brains. Should 
you be the loser and funk the pistol, I 
shall give you the option of a dose of 
poison which I have at hand.” 

There was no other possible way out of 
the situation—I had to play or lose my 
life on the spot. We cut for deal and he 
won. To my consternation I gave hima 
nap hand, and saw my little heap of coins 
perceptibly diminish. As the points were 
shilling ones it was easy to see that the 
game could not last very long. The next 
hand, however, I won, but after that luck 
went dead against me, and I was soon 
reduced to my last shilling. Death was 
staring me in the face, and what I had now 
to think of was not the hope of winning 
the next hand, but the possibility of escape 
when all was over. Once more he was 
able to read my thoughts, and with an 
ominous look in his eyes he laid his hand 
threateningly on his revolver. There was 
nothing for it but to resign myself to the 
inevitable, to submit to my fate with as 
much courage as I could command when 
the end came. Of what the end would 
be I had now no doubt. It was his deal, 
and, though I did not for a moment 
suspect him of cheating, he had so far 
dealt himself such excellent hands that I 
thought it amounted to the same thing. 
But no. Once more the shade of my 
departed ancestor took a hand in my 
affairs, and a thrill of hope ran through 
me. Sir Mortimer seemed to be shuffling 
she cards, but such was far from being 
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the case—the real shuffler was Admiral 
Boyne who bent over his shoulders, and 
whose presence made me feel that in the 
end victory would remain with me. Nor 
was I mistaken. In a few minutes his 
last coin was gone and he had lost. He 
took the matter far more calmly than I 
had any reason to expect, so calmly 
indeed that I fancied he had given up all 
notion of taking his_life, and that now 
when he saw himself in the position of 
loser he would discover some other way 
out of his difficulties. I need not say that 
I had no wish that he should die. On the 
contrary I was determined to do all in 
my power to frustrate his design should 
he persist in trying to carry it out. 

“‘ As I have now only a few minutes to 
live, Roger,” he said, in a voice which 
sounded to me almost affectionate, “I 
want you to listen patiently to what I 
have to say. You will, for the sake of 
the old race, give up your London busi- 
ness and come to live here where the 
bones of your forefathers for many gene- 
rations are laid, and you will at the same 
time marry Eily Flores. She isa distant 
kinswoman of ours, though her father 
was a Spanish noble, and she is, as I 
have very good reason for believing, 
most anxious that the old place should 
be restored to something like its ancient 
importance. I can tell that you have 
already met her, for your face betrayed 
you when you looked at the portrait, and 
if you do not yet love her, the time will 
certainly come when you cannot help 
doing so. You will make a much better 
husband for her than ever I should, Roger, 
and if I was not an utterly selfish brute, 
I should rejoice at the thought of it. 
But I love her with all my soul, and the 
loss of her is almost too hard to bear. 
But she has never loved me, kinsman, so 
that when you start your wooing you will 
have no dead man standing between you 
and her. My journey to the next world 
will certainly free her from a rather 
embarrassing situation, but don’t on any 
account tell her how I died. It would 
only cause her unnecessary grief. The 
grave is dug in the garden, and yourself 
and Hennessy will be able to lift me into 
it. I have had the extra clay carted 
away, so that——” 
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“ My God, hold your tongue,” I cried, 
“T cannot bear any more. Do you think 
I could let you kill yourself in this cold- 
blooded way? Take half my fortune, 
Mortimer, and revive the old place ; take 
all of it if necessary, for I am strong 
enough to make another fortune, but you 
must live, my cousin, you must live.” 

He looked at me in utter amazement. 

“Do you mean that, Roger?” he 
asked, incredulously. 

“Every word of it. Whatis money to 
me compared with the life of a kins- 
man ?” 

A look of great relief came into his 
face, as if a mighty load had been lifted 
from his heart. _My impression was that 
he had decided to accept my offer, to live 
on and settle down at the old Castle. 
But in this, as his next words proved, I 
was much mistaken. 

“ Shake hands,” said he, with tears of 
deep emotion in his eyes. “I am glad 
you won the game, and now I can die in 
peace.” 

I had barely time to strike the revolver 
from his hand. As it was, one shot went 
off, the bullet knocking a square yard of 
plaster from the ceiling. Then I closed 
in upon him, and for five minutes we 
struggled with as much desperation as if 
I had been seeking his life, instead of 
doing my level best to save it. In the 
end I mastered him, and whilst I shouted 
out for Hennessy in as loud a voice as my 
panting breath would allow, I kept him 
beneath me on the floor. I waited with 
as much patience as I could muster, and 
it was not until I heard the key turned in 
the lock that I allowed my attention to 
relax even for a moment. But that 
moment proved to be a fatal one, for 
with a last mad effort Mortimer Boyne 
drew a dagger from somewhere about 
his person and plunged it into his own 
heart. I had early in our struggle flung 
the revolver to the other end of the room, 
and, unfortunately, had no thought for 
any other weapon. Scarcely knowing 
what I did, I seized the dagger and drew 
the blade out of its bloody sheath. It 
was in this attitude that Hennessy found 
me when he opened the door. But not 
Hennessy alone, for by his side came a 
stranger, and yet one whom at the first 





glance I fancied I had seen somewhere 
before. The first words that came from 
the mouth of this man were an accusa- 
tion, and their import struck upon me 
with a clearness that made me realise 
the whole situation in an instant. 

“Murderer! assassin!” he cried, rush- 
ing forward as if to seize me, and yet 
with such an affectation of horror as if 
the mere contact with one like me was 
more than he could withstand. 

“Oh, me poor masther, me poor 
masther,” exclaimed Hennessy, in tones 
of genuine grief, at the same time throw- 
ing himself on the body. 

From the first I saw that Sir Mortimer’s 
aim had been too sure, that his death had 
been instantaneous, so that there was 
nothing to be done now but to face the 
situation. And that the situation was 
grave enough, apart from the loss of my 
kinsman’s life, I was only too well able 
to realise. 

“You surely do not think that I have 
killed him?” I asked, or rather protested, 
in answer to the accusation. “ On the 
contrary, I fought as hard as man could 
fight to prevent him from taking his own 
life. Over there in the corner you will 
find his revolver which I managed to take 
from him; I never suspected that he had 
a dagger.” 

“Is the dagger his or yours?” 

The stranger, I thought, put a great 
deal of significance into the question. 
He was rather a handsome-looking 
fellow of about twenty-three years, but 
his eyes looked treacherous, and his lips 
had more than a suggestion of cruelty in 
their curves. 

“It can’t be the masther’s dagger,” 
said Hennessy, “ for he never had one in 
the whole course of his life.” 

With a strange foreboding of what was 
to come, I looked at the weapon. It was 
my own, one | had bought as a curio 
some months before, and had then laid 
aside. How had it come to Clareen 
Castle? I certainly had not seen it since 
the day after it had first come into my 
possession. There could be only one 
explanation, and that a most unsatis- 
factory one; a net of suspicious circum- 
stances had been woven around me, and 
even my life wasin peril. I made upmy 
















mind, however, to face the ordeal 
whatever it might be. I would attempt 
neither to hide nor run away, but await 
developments where I stood. Day was 
now close at hand, and scorning to hold 
any further discussion with my accusers, 
I sat down to await the upshot. At 
eight o’clock the police came, and I was 
given in charge. On the way to the 
station, or, as it is locally named, the 
police barrack, my situation was rendered 
much more grievous to me by meeting 
my late travelling companion, Miss Eily 
Flores, driving towards the Castle in an 
outside car. On grasping the position of 
affairs, which for a moment she was not 
able to do,she turned pale, and made 
what looked like a fruitless effort to 
speak. 

When at last her lips were able to 
articulate, her words were addressed to 
the sergeant, and not to myself. 

“What has he done; of what do you 
accuse this gentleman ?”’ she asked. 

“Murder, Miss; the wilful murder of 
Sir Mortimer Boyne.” 

“Ts Sir Mortimer dead, then?” she 
asked, and the expression of her voice 
spoke, I thought, more of shocked surprise 
than of grief. 

“Yes, Miss, stabbed through the 
heart.” 

“But, sergeant, you must be out of 
your senses to think that this gentleman 
has done it. Why, you have only to look 
into his face to be able to swear that he 
is the last man in the world to commit 
such a crime.” 

“You cannot go by looks, Miss; at 
least, I cannot, and both Mr. Robert and 
Hennessy say they saw him doit.” 

“Who is Mr. Robert?” she asked, in 
what sounded to me as a very suspicious 
tone of voice. 

“Sir Mortimer’s own cousin, and now 


Sir Robert. He went away many years 


ago, and everyone thought he was dead 
—drowned at sea. I read an account of 
it in the paper myself, but it was not 
true, as it seems, and he turned up this 
morning, only a few minutes too late to 
prevent the crime.” 

“If he had beena few minutes earlier I 
should say that it was he who did it,” 
she remarked, “ and even though he were 
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at the North Pole at the time, I should 
still consider him more responsible for the 
crime than the man you accuse. You 
are Roger Boyne, of London, are you 
not?” ske went on, turning to me. “I 
recognised you from your resemblance to 
Sir Mortimer and other members of the 
family—I mean dead members. And so” 
— holding out her hand — “we are 
cousins. My heart warmed to you, 
Roger, even before I suspected who you 
were. But I was a coward to desert you 
as I did, having a presentiment that evil 
awaited either you or me at the end of 
the journey. Oh, once I got outside and 
found myself in safety, I started to run 
back, to warn you against going any 
further, but then I remembered that 
horrible man, and all of a sudden turned 
coward. I also thought, Roger, that, 
having no definite foundation for my 
fears, you would think it silly if I tried 
to prevent you from going on to the end 
of your journey.” 

Never before had my own name 
sounded so sweetly as it did now in the 
mouth of Eily Flores, and the mere fact 
of her using it so familiarly brought a 
soothing balm to my feelings. Nothing 
else she could have done would have so 
readily appealed to my heart. It was, of 
course, very selfish, but I could not help 
rejoicing at the evident fact that she was 
much more concerned for the hardships 
of the man accused of murder than of 
sorrow for the loss of the man who was 
dead. 

“T shall send the best lawyer in the 
place to you, Roger,” she added, as the 
police hurried me away, “and do not 
fear but that we will have you out in a 
few days.” 

Though far from being free from appre- 
hensions, I felt nearly confident at the 
time that I should be out in less thana 
few days; but when we arrived at the 
barrack a shock of disappointment 
awaited me. The paper written out by 
the deceased, in which he had announced 
his intention of taking his own life, on 
which I was depending as the chief 
witness for my innocence, had mysteriously 
disappeared. So had the telegram which 
had been the original cause of the fatal 
journey, and which was of almost equal 
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importance to me. I had placed both in 
the inside pocket of my jacket, safely 
enough, as I thought. At any rate, so 
safely that they could not have fallen out 
accidentally. They had, therefore, been 
stolen. But who could have taken 
them? ‘There could only be one answer. 
Leaving the police out of the question, 
the only person who had approached me 
near enough to be able to effect the 
robbery was my accuser, Robert Boyne. 
That he was a relative of mine seemed 
beyond question, and it was to the 
fact of this relationship that I had to 
look for a motive for his enmity against 
me. But what was the motive? As 
next-of-kin to the dead man, he had 
nothing to fear from me, even were the 
inheritance worth contending for. For 
a poor man, it certainly was not, and I 
had every reason to believe that Robert 
Boyne could not be otherwise than poor. 
It might be, of course, that this new 
arrival was of such a sanguine tempera- 
ment that he could persuade himself into 
being heir to what I had to leave in the 
way of wealth as well as to the title and 
the skeleton of a castle. I cannot deny 
that the idea of renovating the old place 
had taken strong possession of my own 
mind. It had got mixed up with the figure 
of Eily Flores, and I fancied her as the 
mistress at Clareen, blessing and 
benefiting all around her, but most of all, 
blessing me. 

Three days elapsed before the inquest 
took place. The news of the tragedy 
and of my prompt arrest had, as a matter 
of course, been flashed across the wires, 
and all who knew me and who did not 
know me were at once set talking about 
me. Two of my friends started at once 
to my assistance, and with them came 
also two others, whose friendship I did 
not so much regard as a matter of course. 
Lady Borwell was the widow of a spend- 
thrift viscount, who left her and her 
daughter in what could not even be 
regarded as genteel poverty; it was 
tather poverty pure and simple. But it 
was not on this account that I despised 
them, both mother and daughter. I do 
not think I am really a vain man—indeed, 
my friends have always insisted on giving 
me the opposite character—but I could 
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not avoid seeing what every other 
person saw, and what many pointed out 
to me, that Lady Borwell had made up 
her mind that, willy nilly, I should marry 
her daughter. Wherever I went I met 
them. They appeared so often to know 
my movements that I was forced to the 
conclusion that they had one of my 
servants in their pay. By means best 
known to herself, her ladyship had got 
to know all about the Boynes, and over 
and over again she was heard to boast of 
their grand pedigree, as if she herself were 
one of the leading members of the family. 

“It is true Roger Boyne is in business,” 
she said one day in my own hearing, 
“but he is in a position to retire any 
day, and then, my dear, his family is 
one of the oldest in Ireland. For more 
than seven hundred years they have 
lived in the same spot. Just fancy, seven 
hundred years! And all of them who 
were not killed on foreign battle-fields, 
or died at sea, are buried in the same 
little churchyard. The very earth of the 
place, my dear, is the flesh and blood of 
the Boynes.” 

I cannot deny that when I first met 
Sarah Borwell I paid her some attention, 
but it was mainly because she paid atten- 
tion to me, for | was not one who had 
any facility in making new friends, least 
of all amongst the members of the fair 
sex. Truth to say, I was.shy, and 
almost invariably waited for the lady to 
make the first advance. Sarah Borwell 
did this with a good deal of assurance. 
In spite of her light flaxen hair and 
dairy-maid type of countenance, she was 
in no way nervous, and if she did not 
always get what she wanted it could 
not be because she lacked the courage to 
try. Their coming to Ireland now when 
I was in trouble was, as I knew only too 
well, a means of confirming the rumours 
which had associated my name with that 
of Sarah Borwell, and, if the réader be- 
lieves me, I was even more disturbed by 
their advent than by the fact of my arrest. 
What made the thing more intoler- 
able still was that the Borwells had 
evidently taken possession of Eily Flores, 
and who could say what lying stories 
they might not invent for her private ear ? 
To my great disgust, I saw that she sat 












between them in the court, now bending 
her head to one side, now to the other, 
in order to hear their confidential chat. 
Both used their handkerchiefs unceas- 
ingly, but they were too far away for me 
to be able to see whether the tears came 
or not. If they did, then they certainly 
had onions in their handkerchiefs. Elly, 
however, made no display of her emotion, 
and yet I could feel, if I could not alto- 
gether see, that her grief at my plight was 
true and sincere, which was a great deal 
more than | could say for them. 

I will not go into the details of the 
evidence given at the inquest. What it 
was the reader will have no difficulty in 
guessing, seeing that Robert Boyne and 
Hennessy were the only witnesses. As for 
myself, 1 gave a full and entirely true ac- 
count of what had happened, but, however 
much inclined some of the jury were 
to credit my story, in the face of what 
my accusers had to say there was no 
option but to bring in a verdict of wilful 
murder against me. At the police court 
the same evidence was repeated, and as 
a matter of course | was committed for 
trial at the assizes. 

Under the circumstances bail was out 
of the question, so that whatever could 
be done in my vindication from outside 
had to be left in the hands of others. 
Sarah Borwell and her mother were pro- 
fuse in their offers of help, and, in the 
presence of Miss Flores and the whole 
court, “ dear Roger-ed ” me until my heart 
felt sick. Eily pressed my hand tenderly 
as I was leaving the dock. 

“We are kinsmen, Roger,” she said, 
“and I will do all in my power to help 
your friends, the Borwells, in bringing 
about your release.” 

“Hang my friends,” I replied irritably, 
though they were almost near enough to 
hear me, “I wish to heaven they would 
mind their own business.” 

She looked surprised at my vehemence, 
but there was no time for explanations ; 
the cell door was open for me. 


Ill. 


O far my narrative has proceeded in a 
straight line, setting down every- 
thing in the order in which it 

occurred, but now I must take up the 
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style in vogue amongst the novelists and 
work into this history certain conversa- 
tions and events, the particulars of which 
I did not learn until some time after they 
had taken place. 

“Oh, how very terrible, how very dis- 

tressing,” exclaimed Lady Borwell when 
the court was over; “I am quite sure 
that poor Sarah will break her heart. 
Roger is the only man she has ever cared 
for, the only man she would ever look at, 
and that out of all the world he should 
be the one to suffer is bitterindeed. But, 
after all, maybe it is a judgment upon 
her for giving away her heart too easily. 
There is no positive engagement, you 
know, but when he always singled her 
out, even amongst a hundred girls, what 
conclusion could one come to? |lalways 
thought he was only waiting until he 
had retired from business before declaring 
himself more openly, and Sarah was of 
the same opinion. Dear fellow, he could 
not bear that the daughter of Viscount 
Borwell should marry a man still engaged 
in business,” 

“Well, his father, at any rate, was not 
ashamed of business,” answered Eily 
Flores, “ and in my opinion he was the 
most sensible Boyne that has appeared 
for generations. Is not everyone in 
business of some sort? The lord who 
sells cattle, as well as the draper who 
sells calico? Only the calico is so much 
nicer and cleaner than the cattle. Cer- 
tainly Roger does not seem to be the 
man to be ashamed of what his father 
took pride in. Besides, he is in a whole- 
sale way, and has no more to do with 
the handling of the goods than my lord 
who owns ten thousand shares in Peter 
Robinson’s.” 

“That is a very sensible way of look- 
ing at things, dear, and I’m sure you are 
right, but you see poor Sarah is so 
romantic, and she would rather live in 
poverty at the old castle on the hill than 
be able to spend a million a year as the 
wife of a tradesman.” 

“T am afraid she has little chance of 
living at the old castle,” answered Eily, 
“even should she marry Roger Boyne. 
You see Robert Boyne, who has so unex- 
pectedly returned, is the next heir, and 
has already entered into possession.” 
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“But I have heard that the place is 
mortgaged up to the hilt, and that no 
one who has not plenty of money can do 
anything with it.” 

“Well, Robert seems to have some 
money. At any rate he has been able to 
satisfy the mortgagees for the present. 
Otherwise they would have foreclosed 
two days ago.” 

How Robert managed to satisfy the 
mortgagees may be told here, more 
particularly as it throws light upon a 
phase of my story that has not yet come 
into view. The overdue interest amounted 
to ten thousand pounds, and the third of 
this he was able to pay. For the rest— 
but I will give the matter in his own 
words as reported to me afterwards. 

“T must ask your clients to be satisfied 
with one-third of the amount for the 
present,” he said, “and in the course of 
a few months I hope to be able to pay 
you not only the balance of the interest, 
but the whole of the principal.” 

“ And may I ask from what source the 
money is to come?” inquired the 
solicitor. 

“T will be quite candid with you,” 
said the new baronet, “it will come 
from my cousin Eily Flores, whom I 
intend to marry. She has a large fortune 
in her own right, and I know that the 
one wish of her heart is to see the old 
place restored.” 

“But she may not marry you, after 
all,” said the solicitor in a doubtful tone, 
“how do you know that she is not engaged 
already?” 

“She was engaged, or at least betrothed 
to my cousin Mortimer, but as for any 
other entanglement, I know there is 
none. If Roger Boyne had not by his 
terrible act placed himself out of the 
running, I would fear a rival in that 
quarter, but as it is she will marry me, 
if only to be mistress of the Castle. And 
even should she refuse—well, believe me 
when I say that I can make her marry me.” 

There was a vicious gleam in his eyes 
as he spoke the last words, whilst his 
lips curled into the nearest approach to a 
snarl the lawyer had ever seen On a 
human countenance. 

“Ah, well, if you are in such a strong 
position, I think I can promise that my 


clients will hold their hands for the 
present.” 

As Mr. Barney, the solicitor, was 
himself the holder of the mortgages, or 
at least of the greater part of them, his 
influence over his clients could scarcely 
be said to be exaggerated. He was 
really rejoiced at the prospect of getting 
paid in full, for since the last money was 
raised on the estate the price of land had 
greatly fallen, and Mr. Barney had been 
looking forward to the prospect of a 
considerable loss. 

In those days Eily Flores did all in 
her power to avoid Robert Boyne, but 
only with indifferent success. Go where 
she would she was sure to meet him, and 
all, which was the most annoying part 
of the business, on the pretence of help- 
ing her. He professed to be greatly 
concerned as to my misfortunes, and 
much regretted that his love of truth 
and his regard for the sacred obligations 
of an oath compelled him to tell what 
he had seen. He had a very plausible 
tongue and at times seemed to work so 
hard on my behalf, that in the end Eily 
almost came to believe in the sincerity 
of his intentions. 

One of his first acts was to prepare a 
couple of rooms for Lady Borwell and 
her daughter at the Castle, and it was 
plain to everyone that he had lost no time 
in getting on to the most intimate terms 
with them. In the local phrase, they 
were “‘as great as pickpockets.” If the 
truth was known, their intimacy had 
something of the pickpocket in it, but of 
that I will speak later on. 

The solicitor sent to me by Eily was a 
Mr. Kennedy, a young man with a keen 
ambitious face. At the first sight he 
inspired me with confidence, and I had 
no hesitation at all in entrusting my 
case into his hands. But even had not 
his own personality counted in his favour, 
the fact that Eily had selected him 
would have been enough for me. In 
telling him my story over again, | 
mentioned one circumstance that had 
escaped my memory when in the witness 
box, and that was the story of the grave 
which the late Sir Mortimer had told me 
he had prepared in anticipation of my 
death or of his own. 
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“That is certainly of the greatest 
importance,” replied the lawyer, “and 
we must do what we can to find corro- 
borative evidence, but, as I suppose it is 
the same grave in which Sir Mortimer 
has been buried, it will not be too easy 
with two hostile witnesses on the spot 
to get such evidence. I suspect that 
Hennessy is the only one who knows the 
whole truth, and he is to all appearances 
on the other side. But in any case,” 
concluded Mr. Kennedy, “we must 
employ a good detective.” 

“] know a very smart man in London,” 
I answered, “ and if we could get him to 
come over Es 

“Ts he an Irishman? No. Then he 
would not do. Whoever comes here 
must be able to mix with the people as 
one of themselves, and that an English- 
man would be entirely incapable of doing. 
They would know him for a detective 
before he had left the railway station.” 

But as it happened I also knew an 
ex-inspector of Scotland Yard who had 
the advantage of being an Irishman, and 
for him Mr. Kennedy telegraphed at 
once. Mr. Sullivan was a big cheery 
man who could be hail-fellow-well-met 
with a navvy in the morning and in the 
evening take his place as a guest in a 
fashionable drawing room. He had 
been two days in the place before he 
came to see me. 

“I did not start off at once on receiving 
your telegram,” he said, “thinking that 
there might be something that I could do 
in your interests in the big city itself. If 
you have any enemies they ought to be 
found mostly where you have lived. I 
read an account of the affair in the papers 
and thought that matter of the dagger 
wanted clearing up. Something must 
have been done in the way of working 
the conspiracy in the neighbourhood of 
your own house, even in the house itself. 
And it proved to be so. Of course I dis- 
covered that your study window had 
been found open one morning and that 
the fastenings had been tampered with. 
As the butler had missed nothing, he 
decided to keep the matter a secret from 
you, fearing that you would consider him 
to blame. I have no doubt but that the 
dagger was taken away on that occasion, 


Mr. Sullivan was a big cheery man. 


and that our friend Sir Robert could tell 
us who took it. He professes to be 
working very hard in your interests just 
now, but I am sure that the one desire of 
his life, next to marrying Miss Flores, is 
to see you hanged.” 

“Do you mean to say that he has the 
impudence to think of Eily Flores?” I 
asked, feeling as I spoke a mighty pain 
at my heart. 

“My dear Mr. Boyne, remember that 
he is a baronet,” answered my friend, 
“and from that point of view his preten- 
sions are not to be regarded as imper- 
tinent. But never mind, we have six 
weeks to work upon, and if in that time 
we do not manage to put a spoke in his 
wheel you may call me—even Sherlock 
Holmes.” 
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But as it happened, Sullivan was over 
sanguine, and day after day passed with- 
out his being able to find anything that 
would go to prove my innocence. The 
evidence of Hennessy and of Robert 
Boyne being so very positive, it would 
need equally strong testimony on my 
side to bring about even a disagreement 
by the jury, and where was such evidence 
to come from? Eily Flores, as I had 
reason to know, was in despair, though 
not for a moment did she relax her efforts 
on my behalf. And not only so, but she 
enlisted a little army of sympathisers, 
putting each to work upon some definite 
line. And all to no good. She did not 
know which way to turn to do me ser- 
vice, and in her most despondent moment, 
a few days before that fixed for the trial, 
Sir Robert Boyne came to her with a 
proposal. 

“‘T will not say whether I believe Roger 
to be guilty or not,” he began, “ but for 
the moment thaf is beside the question. 
In any case, you want to see him at 
liberty. And so do I, as long as his 
liberty does not interfere with my plans.” 


“And what are those plans, pray?” 

“ Foremost amongst them is the project 
of marrying you, Eily, for I love you 
above all things, and without you I would 
just as soon be hanged as live out my 


life. Next, 1 want the mortgages cleared, 
so that I could make a fair start in. the 
old place. You have the power to gratify 
one ambition, Roger can satisfy the 
other, and the day I have your joint 
promises will see him released without a 
stain upon his character.” 

The proposal, with its dread alterna- 
tive, frightened the poor girl, and for a 
moment she was unable to speak. As 
far as it was in her tender nature to hate 
anyone, she hated Robert Boyne, and the 
idea of marriage with him was as repug- 
nant to her as death itself; but she had, 
God bless her, begun to love me, and 
was unwilling to throw away any possible 
chance of rescuing me from the fate 
which now seemed inevitable. 

“Remember that once released, Roger 
may be quite happy,” went on the temp- 
ter. “Here is a girl, Sarah Borwell, who 
is just dying for love of him, and whom 
he is, I think, in honour bound to marry. 
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Do you not see how happy we might all 
be, Eily? You the mistress of the old 
place, the lady bountiful of Clareen, Sarah 
the mistress of a fashionable mansion in 
the West End of London, where you and 
I might spend a month or two each year. 
Try to look at matters as I see them, 
Eily, for I am certain that you would 
never regret the day you became my 
wife.” 

“And unless I promise to become your 
wife, you will not speak the word that 
would lift this load of infamy from the 
name of your kinsman?” 

She spoke the words with a mingling 
of pathos and scorn that might have had 
an immediate effect on a softer nature, 
but they were thrown away on Robert 
Boyne. 

“T am fighting for my own hand,” he 
replied, “for the old place, and anyone 
who stands in my path is my enemy. I 
will not go out of my way to crush Roger 
Boyne—I will leave that to circumstances 
—nor will I put myself out of the way to 
save him, unless you promise to marry 
me and he to clear off the mortgages on 
the estate.” 

She saw at once that there was no use 
in arguing with him, that an appeal to 
his higher nature would be a waste of 
breath, since higher feelings he did not 
seem to have. In the end she asked 
for time to consider the proposal, and the 
next day paid me a visit in the prison. 
The alteration in her appearance shocked 
me greatly ; her eyes were haggard, her 
cheeks pale and sunken, whilst there was 
a droop about the tender lips that made 
my heart cry out in anguish. 

“Oh, Eily, surely it is not on my 
account that you are suffering so?” I said, 
taking her hands in mine. 

“TI feel a great deal of anxiety on your 
account, Roger,” she answered simply, 
“but I am not suffering, not what one 
would really call suffering, you know.” 

“I had rather be hanged a thousand 
times than see that droop on your dear 
lips,” I said, ‘ and indeed, Eily, I am not 
worthy that you should trouble about me. 
I am but a plain, commonplace fellow, 
who until I met you had never given a 
thought to anything beyond pounds, 
shillings, and pence. This arrest, you 











know, is but a bit of variety thrown into 
my hitherto uneventful life, and the day 
will soon come when I shall be able to 
laugh at the whole of it. After all, there 
is that telegram. The original can be 
had from the post office and——” 

“Oh, Roger, dear, the worst of that is 
that they are going to make out that it 
was you yourself sent the wire, as well as 
the one which brought me from Spain. 
Both were handed in at Dublin, it seems, 
and they say by some confederate of 
yours. So you see what ought to be 
strong evidence in your favour may go 
strong against you.” 

I confess that her words greatly 
disheartened me, but what she had to say 
next touched me still more. 

“Tam going to marry Robert Boyne,” 
she said, looking me straight in the face. 
I suppose that I turned pale, but I know 
that my heart seemed to stop its beating, 
that my breath came in gasps. 

“Going to marry him—my enemy ?” I 
managed to say. “Oh, Eily, you are 
only jesting with me. You know, you 
must have seen, felt, how much I love 
you. It seems strange to me that I should 
be in love, and yet now when I know you, 
it would seem still stranger if I were not 
in love. It came upon me the moment I 
saw you, and I suppose I must have been 
waiting for you the whole of my life. I 
know very well that, placed as I am now, 
I ought not to speak to you of love— 
people in story books certainly would not 
do so—but you know that I am innocent, 
Eily, and I feel that, however black things 
may look at present, there is a just God 
above us, and | shall get through this 
trouble all right. But, tell me, Eily, do 
you love him, for if so % 

“T hate him, Roger, but for your sake 
I am going to marry him. He has the 
means of clearing you, and unless he can 





be induced to speak, I do not think there ’ 


is anything else that can secure your 
acquittal. If you pay off the mortgages, 
and if I marry him, he will bring forward 
evidence that can compel a verdict of 
not guilty. If not, he will remain 
silent.” 

“If it were only a matter of the mort- 
gages, that could soon be arranged,” I 
said, wondering all the time at the man’s 
No. 72. March, rgo9. 
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villainy, “but as for you, Eily, you will 
never be sacrificed on my account.” 

“But you cannot prevent me, Roger, 
and indeed, the sacrifice is not very great. 
You are a kinsman, and as such | love 
you 

“Only as a kinsman, Eily?” 

* And also, Roger, as a girl loves the 
man she would like for her husband. 
Indeed, dear, I love you very deeply, and 
it will be a pleasure to me to show it by 
surrendering my happiness for.your sake.” 

“That can never be, whilst the means 
to prevent it remain with me.” 

“Indeed, Roger, you cannot prevent it. 
Poor fellow, you are tied up here, and 
can do nothing to stopme. But I should 
not have told you until all was over, and 
yet I wanted to hear from your own lips 
that you loved me.” 

“You must give me your word that you 
will on no account marry Robert Boyne,” 
I said, taking both her hands in mine. 
“The man’s face, apart from anything he 
has done in regard to me, shows him to 
be a villain and no fit mate for my sweet 
Eily. Promise me, dearest.” 

I raised her hands to my lips and kissed 
them fervently. 

“| promise that I shall never live with 
him as his wife,” she said, holding down 
her head, “I shall leave him on the very 
day of our marriage.” 

“You must not marry him,” I repeated, 
“for if you do, as sure as there is a 
heaven above us, I shall plead guilty.” 

At these words, which appeared to be 
entirely unexpected, she started away 
from me with a great fear in her eyes. 

“ Roger, you would not do that ?” 

“I tell you again, Eily, that nothing 
but your promise can stop me from doing 
it. If, after all, I lose you, then I shall 
willingly go the scaffold. Do you think 
that I could live without you now? Why, 
the world would be a dreary desert to 
me, my life a long misery. Having 
known you, your loss would gnaw at my 
heart until the day of my death.” 

She sank down upon a bench, and 
burying her head between her hands, 
burst into a torrent of tears. Her sobs, 
which shook her whole frame, nearly 
drove me mad with myself, and with an 
emotion equal to her own! sank down 
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beside her and implored her pardon. 
She looked up at me with beseeching 
eyes, as if imploring me once again to 
permit the sacrifice, but I drew her tomy 
breast and, kissing her on the lips, vowed 
that nothing but death would ever part 
us. The tears were still coursing down 
her face as she held up her dear lips for 
me to kiss once more, but I thought I 
saw a gleam of happiness in her eyes. 
“Cheer up, Eily, sweetheart,” I 
cried at the end, “let us stick to what 
is right and you may depend that the 
Almighty will see us through our tribu- 
lations. And, dear, do you know that 
the joy of thismoment, the touch of your 
lips, have compensated me a hundred 
times for what I have gone through. I 
would not go back to my old life again 
and not know you for worlds. How I 


managed to live so long without you is 
a miracle to me.” 

The warder, who very considerately 
had removed himself far out of hearing 
or seeing distance, now returned, and the 
rest of our interview was merely formal. 
I got her promise to let matters take 


their course, however, and that on no 
account would she marry Robert Boyne. 


IV. 

OBERT BOYNE was waiting for 
her outside. Seeing the signs of 
tears on her face, he very con- 

siderately walked on by her side in silence 
until she had in some, measure recovered 
herself. 

“ Well, has he consented ?” he asked at 
last. 

“ As regards the mortgages, he is ready 
to pay them off, but he would not con- 
sent tomy marrying you.” 

He laughed scornfully. 

“ As if he could prevent you,” he said. 
“But that is all right, Eily. As long as 
he is willing to do his part, you and I 
can attend to the rest, though, perhaps, 
he would like to act as best man.” 

Nothing further was said until she 
reached the house where she was staying. 
She invited him to go in, and this he took 
to be an excellent sign. He was soon 
undeceived, however. 

“The marriage cannot take place,” 
‘she said, as she pointed to a seat. 
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“Not take place? What do you 
mean?” 

“I can never marry you.” 

“ Why?” 

His eyes gleamed fiercely as he asked 
the question. 

“ Because I love someone else.” 

“Oh, that is an old story. I quite 
understood that because you loved some- 
one else you were willing to marry me, 
in order to save that someone else.” 

“He will not be saved in that way.” 

“You can save him in spite of him- 
self.” 

“‘No, for he has sworn that if I marry 
you he will plead guilty, and Iam sure he 
is nota man to break his word. You will 
see then that our arrangement, or rather 
our proposed arrangement, has come to an 
end. Indeed, I am engaged to Roger.” 

He rose to his feet with the ferocity of 
a madman, and was to all appearance 
going to strike her, when Lady Borwell 
and Sarah drove up tothedoor. Taking 
on himself the position of host he 
hastened to admit them to the house. 

“What do you think of this, Lady 
Borwell, what do you think of it, Miss 
Sarah ?” he asked, his eyes still burning 
fiercely. “It is very little thanks you 
are going to get for your journey from 
London and for all the trouble you have 
taken on behalf of that precious mur- 
derer, Roger Boyne.” 

“TI do not understand you, Sir Robert,” 
answered her ladyship rather coldly. 
“Will you be good enough to speak in 
plainer language?” 

“Oh, I'll speak plain enough, you may 
be sure. As plain, then, as I can tell 
you, all our plans are upset—Miss Eily 
Flores has visited the interesting mur- 
derer and engaged herself to him. Is 
that plain enough ?” 

Lady Borwell looked as if someone 
had slapped her face, whilst Sarah sank 
into a seat and hid her head between her 
hands. 

“Ts this true, Miss Flores?’ asked her 
ladyship, as soon as she had in some 
measure recovered her composure. 

“Roger and I love each other,” 
answered Eily, “ and with God’s help we 
will one day be married.” 

“Then, you will have to marry a 
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corpse,” exclaimed Robert Boyne with 
an oath, “for nothing can save him 
now.” 

“Oh, how I have been deceived, how 
my poor child has been deceived,” cried 
Lady Borwell, now assuming a pathetic 
countenance and looking towards the 
baronet forsympathy. “ Hanging is too 
good for the man, and when the day 
arrives I for one shall not shed a tear. 
And as for you, Miss,” turning to Eily, “I 
wonder how you can find it in your 
heart to engage yourself to another man 
when the poor fellow you were to marry 
is not yet cold in his grave.” 

“T never loved poor Mortimer, as he 
well knew,” replied Eily, “and I do not 
think I should ever have married him; 
certainly not after once having met his 
cousin Roger.” 

“Come, my poor dear, this is no place 
for you and me,” she said, seizing her 
daughter by the arm. “Sir Robert, pray 
show us to the carriage.” 

Sir Robert's politeness extended even 
further, for he got into the carriage with 
them ; but before doing so he turned once 
more to Eily and repeated his threat. 

“He will hang, hang, until he is dead, 
dead, and d——d,” he hissed into her ear. 

“Perhaps when the truth comes out it 
will be another of my admirers who will 
hang,” she answered, and though the 
speech was, in her own opinion at least, in 
bad taste, she could see that the shot, 
even though fired at random, went home. 

Through the window she watched 
them drive away, and a faint little smile 
showed on her lips when she saw that her 
ladyship had so arranged matters that 
the baronet and Sarah sat side by side. 

Two days later Sullivan, the detective, 
came to me witha very long face. That 
he had nothing pleasant to tell me was 
at once evident, but at the worst I 
expected that his bad news would be 
merely of a negative character, such as 
his inability to find the paper in which 
the deceased had declared his intention of 
taking his own life. As there seemed no 
possible chance of another witness 
turning up, a great deal depended upon 
that paper, and if it had really been 
stolen by my enemy, was it not certain 
that he had already destroyed it? So, 
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as I have said, I had little hopes from 
Sullivan’s efforts in that direction, and 
thought I was prepared for what he had 
to tell me. But, as it happened, such 
was far from being the case. 

“IT have bad news for you,” he began. 

* Not worse than usual, I hope.” 

“Far worse than usual; news that, I 
am afraid, will greatly shock you—Miss 
Flores has disappeared.” 

I was certainly not prepared for this, 
and for a moment my heart seemed to 
cease its beating. I could tell by his 
face that he was still holding something 
back, that the worst had not been told. 

“Do you suspect foul play?” I asked 
breathlessly. 

“What else can I suspect? The river 
is now in furious flood, and her hat has 
been found amongst some flags on the 
bank. I fear a 

“Great God, don’t say it, Sullivan; 
don’t say that she is dead.” 

My impulse was to start off at once in 
a mad search for my darling, and when 
I realised my helplessness I almost choked 
in blind fury. 

“There is no evidence of her death 
beyond what I have told you and the 
imprint of her boots on the bank, and it 
is just possible that she is still alive. 
Several men have been engaged in 
dragging the river, but they have found 
nothing further.” 

“They have found nothing,” I said, 
more to myself than for Sullivan’s ears, 
“ and if they had found anything, what 
would it be? The corpse of my dear 
love, the lifeless body of her who in an 
instant had become as a part, and that 
the dearer part, of myself.” Now, indeed, 
did I feel the helplessness of my position. 
My own troubles were bad enough, but 
they were bearable, whilst to be cooped 
up here now when Eily wanted me 

“Bob Boyne is at the bottom of this,” 
Icried, “and if I could only lay my 
hands upon him for five minutes 7" 

Here a curious thought came into my 
mind, and I turned to the detective. 

“Sullivan,” I said, “you are a man 
accustomed to the ways of jails; I 
will give a thousand pounds for one 
night’s liberty. Do you think it can be 
managed?” 
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He paused for some seconds before 
answering. Then hesaid :— 

“T-know you, Mr. Boyne, and would 
trust you a hundred times, even under 
such circumstances as these; but the 
trouble will be to get others to think as I 
do. However, I will do my best to bring 
about what you wish, though I do not see 
what good you hope to accomplish in 
such a short time.” 

I believe that I have already stated that 
Sullivan once occupied an important 
position at Scotland Yard, and was 
greatly respected in the force. This 
being so, I felt confident that his word, 
backed by my money, would go a long 
way towards influencing one or other of 
my jailers. Nor was I mistaken. In 
two hours he had fixed up everything, and 
just after nightfall, pledged up to the 
hilt to return before morning, I found 
myself outside the prison gates. One of 
the warders who was in the secret, and, 
of course, got his share of the bribe, 
accompanied me. This was a pre- 
cautionary measure, and one of the 
conditions of my temporary release ; but 
as he was a very decent fellow, and I 
had no intention whatever of trying to 
escape, I was really glad of his company. 
Both of us were disguised, and we 
reached Clareen Castle without having 
been recognised by anyone. Sullivan 
was already there, trying to see»what he 
could see, which was nothing. All he had 
to tell me was that the men had returned 
from the river without having found any 
trace of the missing girl. Up to now I 
cannot say that I had made up my mind 
to any definite plan of action beyond a 
determination to come face to face with 
Robert Boyne, and by one means or 
another to force the truth from him. 


Both Sullivan and the warder, Morrissy - 


by name, recommended me to go to the 
front door in my assumed character, and 
boldly demand to see the new owner of 
the Castle; but I thought I knew the 
man better, to say nothing of Hennessy, 
than to imperil my chances by such a 
procedure. That the place contained 
some secrets I strongly suspected, and 
under present circumstances the only 
way to get at these was by a secret 
entrance. That a man who was to all 
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intents and purposes under a sentence of 
death should pause to consider the ille- 
gality of such a proceeding was not to be 
expected; and my mind having been made 
up, the only difficulty was to find a place 
of entrance. Frequent attendance at a 
gymnasium was one of my favourite forms 
of relaxation, and the strength of muscle 
and dexterity thus obtained now enabled 
me to solve the difficulty with which I 
was confronted. It did not cost me a 
great effort to climb up to the first floor 
of the tower by means of the ivy which 
had flourished there for centuries. The 
window itself was so rotten that the task 
of opening it proved an easy one, and in 
less time than it takes me to tell of it I 
was inside. Sullivan had provided me 
with a revolver, a dark lantern, and such 
other articles as might be of service to 
me. I had no use for any of them at 
first, but set myself to the task of 
listening intently. A hum of voices 
came to me from below, but to get to 
understand what was said it would be 
necessary for me to descend the stairs. 
This I did without meeting any obstruc- 
tion, the sounds at every step growing 
louder. Stealing along the corridor, I 
came to a room from whence the voices 
proceeded, and had n> difficulty in dis- 
tinguishing the speakers as Lady Borwell 
and Sir Robert Boyne. 

“But you know Sarah has expecta- 
tions,” she was saying, “and if the mort- 
gages were once cleared off, you would 
be able to live comfortably enough until 
her aunt died. Oh, yes, Robert, every- 
thing seems plain sailing now, and if you 
only look sufficiently repentant, that 
wretched Roger will do all you wish. 
What will he want with money when he 
is in his grave! For, though you may 
promise to save him, I do not see that 
you will really be called upon to endanger 
your own interests by. interfering with 
the course of justice.” 

“By Jove, you have a head on you,” 
answered the second conspirator, “and I 
shall be guided entirely by your advice. 
Besides, Sarah will suit me much better 
as a wife than the immaculate Eily. Egad, 
if I were to attempt to kiss her, I believe 
she would pull a Spanish dagger from 
her breast and stick me to the heart.” 





























I was now in such 
a state of suspended 
exaltation, felt my- 
self so much in the 
midst of mysterious 
circumstances, that I 
was prepared, and, 
indeed, expecting 
something extraordi- 
nary to happen. As 
a matter of fact, I 
began to think that 
my ancestor, the 
Admiral, would once 
more take a hand in 
my favour. It was 
his proximity that no 
doubt inspired the 
thought, for when I 
looked round I beheld 
his shadow once more, 
this time surrounded 
by a dim, misty light 
even more suggestive 
of the spirit world 
than his previous 
appearances. The 
shadow was beckon- 
ing me to follow, and 
such was the influ- 
ence it had over me 
at the time that even 
had I wished to refuse, 
I do not think the 
power to do so re- 
mained with me. Up 
a long flight of steps 
the shadow led the 
way, until—but what 
followed must remain 
to be told later on. 

When, an hour later, I rejoined my two 
companions my spirits were lighter than 
those of a school boy just let loose for 
the holiday. 

“Well, what luck?” asked Sullivan. 
“Morrissy was beginning to fear you 
had given him the slip after all.” 

“No danger of that,” I replied, “and 
no man ever went back to prison more 
willingly than I go to-night.” 

“From which it is easy to argue that 
matters have turned out very much to 
your satisfaction.” 

“Very much so, but you must not ask 
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The shadow was beckoning me to follow. 


me to explain just now, as for the present 
I am pledged to absolute secrecy.” 

“ Well, so long as you aresatisfied, that 
is all I care about,” answered Sullivan, 
though I thought there was a tinge of 
jealousy in the tone of his voice. He 
would naturally have been more gratified 
had my satisfaction been more directly 
attributable to some action of his own. 
I had this in my mind when I replied. 

“Whatever happens, Mr. Sullivan, I 
can never be sufficiently thankful for the 
favour you have procured me in this 
night’s liberty. Everything depended 
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upon that; my freedom and my happi- 
ness.” 

I got back to the prison without 
having encountered a mishap of any kind. 
Next morning, as I had every reason to 
expect, I received a visit from Sir Robert, 
and, by a singular coincidence, my lawyer, 
Mr.Kennedy, arrivedat the same time. The 
old name still counted for something, and 
I was allowed far more intercourse with 
the people from outside than is usually 
accorded to prisoners awaiting their trial 
for murder. Much to the surprise of Sir 
Robert I decided to see him at the same 
time I was holding a conference with the 
lawyer. 

“It may be as well that Mr. Kennedy 
is here,” said the baronet, after he had 
pondered on the situation, “ for if you fall 
in with the proposal I have to make, you 
will need the services of a lawyer. It 
may seem an inappropriate time to do 
such a thing, even to talk about it, but 
the truth is I have decided to get 
married.” 

He paused as if to observe the effect of 
his announcement. But I remained per- 
fectly impassive, though Kennedy rose to 
the occasion by a gesture of profound 
astonishment. 

“Not-to Miss Flores, surely not to 
Miss Flores?” he said, strangely enough 
forgetting that the fate of the young lady 
in question was at that moment an un- 
decided question. Or perhaps it was 
that he believed the baronet had hidden 
her away to be produced when her ser- 
vices were needed in the réle of bride. 

“And why not to Miss Flores, if she 
could be found?” asked Sir Robert, 
evidently a good deal nettled. “ Have you 
any objection to such a match?” 

“1? Oh, not in the least, it is she who 
would have the objection.” 

“ Well, as it happens,” he said turning 
to me, “the lady I intend to make my 
wife is Miss Borwell. Somehow, I am 
sure without reason, she thinks she has a 
claim on you, Roger, and as you seem 
to have renounced her, | thought that, 
for the credit of the family, I should 
marry her myself.” 

“ Nobly resolved,” I remarked, “ I shall 
certainly manage to make her a wedding 
present.” 


“Oh, if you would only clear off those 
infernal mortgages,” said my kind relative 
trying to put on a pathetic look, “ how 
happy we might all be. Afterall, Roger, 
the amount would be nothing to you, 
and the credit of the old family and the 
glamour of the old place ought to count 
for something to you. I know that you 
could float your business for an enormous 
amount, and that you are, even outside 
the business, a wealthy man - 

“Tet us not have any more talk about 
the matter,” I broke in. “I offered to 
clear off those mortgages for Sir Mortimer 
before he died, and I am willing to do 
the same now for his heir.” 

Mr. Kennedy half rose to his feet in 
astonishment, but seeing that I had not 
yet finishedy what I had to say, he re- 
mained silent. 

“And if I do this, Sir Robert Boyne, 
what return am I to get from you?” 

“The return of your life,” he replied 
emphatically. ‘1 can clear you, and, by 
heavens, I will do it.” 

“Very well, then, arrange the details 
with Mr. Kennedy to-day and I shall have 
a cheque ready to-morrow.” 

I could see that he had a difficulty in 
realising his good luck, but as he went 
out I caught an expression on his face 
which did not argue very much gratitude, 

After that, the lawyer and myself began 
to discuss the details of the trial which 
was to take place five days later, and 
anyone noticing the difference between 
the expression of his face when he entered 
and when he went out might have made 
a shrewd guess as to the improvement in 
my prospects. Instead of saying his usual 
good-day to the officials, 1 am told that 
he gave vent to a whole volume of “ by 
Joves.” 

As was to be expected, the court, on 
the morning of the trial was crowded to 
its utmost limits, whilst a few hundred 
people waited the issue in the streets. 
Sir Robert and Sarah Borwell had got 
married the day before, but had to post- 
pone the honeymoon until my case was 
disposed of. It was with the utmost 
apparent reluctance that the bridegroom 
gave his evidence, but, as before, his 
words went to show that I had delibe- 
rately taken away my cousin’s life. 
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“Have you nothing more to say, Sir 
Robert?” asked one of the counsel 
employed on my side. 

“ Nothing more,” he answered. 

“ Now, did you not deliberately tell the 
prisoner a few days ago when he paid off 
the mortgages on the Clareen estate, that 
you were in a position to clear him, and 
that you certainly would do so?” 

“TI promised to do all in my power to 
clear him, short of committing perjury on 
his behalf, and I have done all I was able 
to do. Facts are facts, and I for one 
cannot get over them.” 

“ Aye, facts are facts, as you will find 
out before we have done with you. You 
may sit down for the present, but don’t 
on any account leave the court.” 

Hennessy’s evidence corroborated the 
other in every particular, whilst some 
details were filled in by others, including 
my cantankerous friend from the station. 
The case looked very black against me 
indeed, and I could already see a verdict 
of guilty in some of the jurymen’s eyes. 
I looked towards Lady Borwell and the 
newly-made bride, seeing for my pains 
a look of gratification in either pair of 
eyes. There were no crocodile tears now, 
nor yet any dainty handkerchiefs. They 
were using smelling salts instead. Until 
that moment I half pitied them, know- 
ing— 

“Call Sir Robert Boyne,” cried my 
counsel in a ringing voice. 

Once more the man we have known 
by that name came forward, but by an 
imperious gesture the lawyer ordered him 
back to his seat. 

“No, no, not you,” he said, “ we want 
no impostors this time.” 

At the same moment Sullivan led for- 
ward, half carrying, a pale, sickly-looking 
young man, with a crutch under either 
arm. At sight of him the false Sir Robert 
turned a sickly white and made an effort 
to leave the court. So did Hennessy, 
who appeared to be equally affected by 
the presence of the new-comer. But the 
way was barred, and each, however un- 
willingly, had to go back to his place. 
I cannot dwell upon the scene that 
followed, or give the real Sir Robert's 
story in detail. Several years before, 
when he was a mere lad, a fall from a horse 
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had made him a cripple. The accident 
was owing either to Hennessy’s neglect, 
or more likely to his malice, for Robert 
had found him out in a theft, and the 
fear of being denounced was always upon’ 
him. It may have been an accident, or 
an oversight, that Hennessy should have 
risen up beside the stone wall just as the 
lad was putting the red colt at it, but the 
result was broken bones. These might 
have been mended, perhaps, had a doctor 
been called in, but instead of doing so, 
the butler shut up the lad in a secret 
place in the Castle, known only to him- 
self, and let it be understood that young 
Robert had gone away to sea. Like 
many other country men in Ireland, 
Hennessy had some knowledge of surgery, 
but, though he doubtless did what he 
could, his efforts in the present case left 
the patient a cripple. The secret chamber 
was beneath the great water cistern, 
forming a kind of false bottom, and it 
was there, directed by my ghostly relative, 
that, on the night of my nocturnal excur- 
sion, I found him. 

At this period he was not quite the 
prisoner that his jailer believed him to be, 
for he had found a means of penetrating 
to another part of the house, and was 
only waiting a favourable opportunity of 
making his escape altogether. He had 
been a witness, though a helpless one, 
of the whole scene between Sir Mortimer 
and myself, and now, in very warm terms, 
told the court of the efforts I had made 
to save his cousin’s life, as well as the 
offer I had made—in spite of the outrage 
to which I had been subjected—to pay 
off all his debts, would he only consent 
to live. 

“No man could act more nobly than 
did Roger Boyne that night,” he said, 
“and I felt proud of him. I feel proud 
of him now, and the knowledge that the 
blood which courses through his veins 
runs also in mine will give me courage 
to face the death that I know is very 
close at hand.” 

The new Sir Robert further stated that 
the knife with which the fatal wound 
was inflicted had been given to Sir 
Mortimer by Hennessy a short while 
before. He had doubtless got it from 
his son, who was no other than the 
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person who had taken to himself the heir- 
ship and title of the Boynes after the last 
baronet had so strangely put an end to 
his own life. When this fact was brought 
out in the evidence Sarah Borwell, or as 
she now was, Sarah Hennessy, fainted, 
and had to be carried to an ante-room. 
Her husband followed her, and was con- 
sequently absent from the court when the 
man whose position he had usurped 
was producing the papers written by Sir 
Mortimer and myself on that fatal night. 
He had seen the Hennessys deposit the 
papers in a hiding place which they 
believed to be known only to themselves, 
and was therefore able to lay his hands 
upon them when needed. Thus, the story 
I had told from the beginning was con- 
firmed in every particular, and, apart from 
other considerations, I was very. much 
gratified to see my character for veracity 
so completely vindicated. 

The jury decided on their verdict with- 
out leaving the box, and just as the 
words “Not Guilty” were being pro- 
nounced, Eily came forward from the 
back of the court. She also had been 
confined in one of the secret chambers of 
the Castle, for at the last moment she 
had become suspicious as to the real 
identity of the man who was passing as 
heir of the Boynes, and to prevent any 
awkward discoveries whilst matters were 
yet in an unsettled state the two Hen- 
nessys had kidnapped her. Knowing, 
too, how dear she was to me, they doubt- 
less thought that I would be willing to 
pay handsomely for “finding” her as 
soon as she had been given up for lost. 

How joyfully I watched her now as 
with glowing cheeks and the love-light 
shining in her eyes she came towards me. 
But suddenly she stopped and gave a 
little scream. Looking for the cause of 
alarm, I saw to my astonishment her 
eyes fixed on a face amongst the crowd 
that in a flash brought back that scene 
in the railway carriage the first night we 
met. It was undoubtedly the same face, 
but the eyes that glittered above the 
shaggy beard were those of Hennessy’s 
son, the false Sir Robert. As at the same 
moment we saw the truth, so the same 
impulse of mercy came to us. James 
Hennessy, the man who had worked so 
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hard to put a rope round my neck, had 
a chance of escaping from the court un- 
recognised, and we would not interfere 
with him. We let him go, and, if he could, 
earn an honest living for himself and the 
proud damsel he had deceived. So he 
passed out, and Clareen knew him no 
more. 

Nor was the father, the greater villain 
of the two, prosecuted. 

“T have but a few months more to 
live,” said Sir Robert, “and I want to 
pass away in peace with all men, even 
with Hennessy.”’ 

There was a tremendous scene outside 
the court as Eily, Sir Robert, and myself 
entered the carriage. The crowd for 
some reason, probably because of Sir 
Robert’s evidence, took me for a kind of 
hero ‘and cheered me again and again. 
Nor were they satisfied with that. They 
took the horses from the carriage and at 
racing speed drew us to the hotel, where 
all that was left of the Boynes dined 
together for the first time. Later on we 
were joined by Kennedy and Sullivan, 
as well as a couple of my London 
friends. 

“Ah, you villain,” said the lawyer, 
shaking his fist at me, “ you humbugged 
me finely over those mortgages. Little 
did I dream at the time that it was for 
a friend and not for an enemy you were 
paying them off.” 

““He was paying them off for himself,” 
answered Sir Robert, “for from this day 
the Castle and all that go with it are his.” 

Poor Sir Robert lived only three 
months, but he acted as best man at our 
wedding, and later on proposed the 
health and happiness of the bride and 
bridegroom. 

And health and happiness, thank God, 
we have had in full measure ; and coupled 
with certain other blessings which prove 
to all that the race of the Boynes is likely 
to survive for another thousand years 
or so. 

My wife, though she pretends to care 
nothing about such vanity, is, I feel sure, 
very gratified to hear herself called My 
Lady, and as for the Admiral, the smile 
on his face seems more friendly than 
ever. Our eldest boy is called after him. 

THE END. 
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SKATING AT INNSBRUCK. 


CONCERNING “WINTER SPORT.” 


By GEORGE CECIL, 


N England “ winter sport ” can ofily be 
enjoyed should the weather prove 
propitious; and as snow and ice, 

nowadays, alas! are comparatively un- 
common, the joys of skating, sleighing, 
and curling seldom fall to the lot of the 
stay-at-home Briton who likes to make 
the most of winter. Indeed, “ winter 
sport” in these isles is chiefly confined 
to a little snowballing and less skating. 
Switzerland and the Austrian Tyrol, how- 
ever, are particularly favoured at this time 
of the year. As far as the eye can see, 
snow covers the ground; the lakes and 
open-air skating fields invariably are 
frozen over, and there is in the air that 
deliciously crisp, dry feeling which is an 
incentive to every man, woman and 
child to indulge in each form of “ winter 
sport.” Moreover, the bright sunshine 
takes the edge off the keenness of the 
frost, thus—as the luminous Irish tourist 





remarked—‘ making the cowldest day 
warm,” while the gorgeous mountain 
scenery and the cloudless blue sky posi- 
tively baffle description. Robust persons 
who delight in leading the open-air life 
will find their elysium in Switzerland 
and the Austrian Tyrol—particularly in 
the last named. 


THE ORIGIN OF “ WINTER SPORT.” 

The origin of “winter sport,” is 
wrapped in mystery; even the oldest 
inhabitants can throw little light upon 
the subject. It is known, however, that 
from the earliest times national sports. of 
various kinds have flourished in the 
Alpine countries — where ski-ing and 
skating have always been the recognised 
means of locomotion. The records show 
that tobogganing, sleighing and curling 
have had a vogue for centuries, and that 
for many years before the modern influx 
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of visitors, matches between the neigh- 
bouring villages were arranged. Fétes 
took place; and as the fame of these 
meetings reached distant parts of Europe, 
wealthy persons from Buda-Pesth, Vienna, 
Berlin, Paris, Rome and other capitals 
were attracted to Switzerland and the 
Austrian Tyrol. By degrees, the sport- 
loving Briton took to spending a part of 
the winter in the Bernese Oberland and 
the Tyrol ; and to-day a large percentage 
of English visitors pass the winter months 
at Innsbriick—where on Sundays all the 
townspeople toboggan to their hearts’ 
content on the long tracks near Oberper- 
fufz and Hall, Meran, Bregenz (renowned 
for the skating afforded by Lake 
Constance), Lindau, Pfainder (an ideal 
ski-ing ground), and Arlberg (on the 
borders of the Tyrol) ; while the majority 
of those who are attracted to Kitzbihl 
(a famous athletic ground, where prize- 
jumping on skis from daring heights is a 
feature), Landeck (the great sleighing 
centre), St. Anton (famous for its fétes), 
St. Johann, Salzkammergut, and other 
places in the Austrian Tyrol, are in 
search of “winter sport.” Switzerland 
also attracts a very large number of 
Britons who, objecting to the discomforts 
of winter in London, prefer a land in 
which the scenery is perfection and the air 
as exhilarating as champagne, and where 
they can sleigh, ski, curl and skate to 
their hearts’ content. Consequently, 
when unhappy stay-at-home people are 
shivering and bewailing their fate, their 
fortunate fellow-beings are luxuriating 
in health and happiness in the Swiss 
valleys, where grey beards regain their 
youth—where, in fact, 
. ‘* The old become young, 
And the weak become strong.” 

The bob-sleighs whiz; the ski-runner 
glides lightly along the snowclad slopes ; 
and all the world speeds merrily over 
the ice. Here amidst the sunshine every- 
body is happy ; and, as an ultra-romantic 
Tyrolean (guide book) writer has it, “ the 
*witching scene is fraught with all the 
wondrous magic of a  fairy-world.” 
Amongst other places in Switzerland 
where “winter sport” holds its merry 
sway, are Le Pont, Sainte-Croix-Les- 
Rasses (nearly four thousand feet above 
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the sea level), Mont Soleil (famous for 
its bob-sleighing), Weissenstein (a great 
tobogganing centre), Les Avants (where 
everyone plays hockey on the ice), Caux, 
Mont Pélerin, Gryon, Leysin (an en- 
chanted spot), Chateau d’Oex, Chesiéres, 
Villars, Arveyes (where excellent curling 
is obtainable), and picturesque Les 
Plans. Montana, Adelboden (which is 
partly reached by the primitive diligence), 
Kandersteg, Lauterbrunnen, Wengern, 
Grindelwald, Rigi, Glaris, Andermatt, 
Klostersplatz, Davos, Bergiin, Wiesen, 
Pontresina, St. Moritz, Zuoz and Engel- 
berg also are amongst the places where 
one can lead the open air, athletic life 
in winter without contracting pneumonia 
in the attempt. Indeed, the above men- 
tioned list provides an embarras de choix. 
It must, however, be admitted that Engel- 
berg, where, at the present moment, 
several hundreds of people are disporting 
themselves on the snow and ice, is 
possessed of unusual attractions. Those 
who are keen on hockey have their own 
special open-air rink, while the skating 
rink, which is in charge of a small army 
of attendants, is kept in proper order by 
being flooded twice a day ; and so sharp 
is the frost, that less than an hour after 
the flooding process has taken place 
skating is in full swing. In this connec- 
tion, some of the finest skaters in the 
world, amongst them being Herr Hugel, 
the champion figure skater, Mrs. Hopkins 
and Miss Crawford, have recently been 
disporting themselves on the ice at 
Engelberg. Bob-sleighing also is a 
feature of the place, there being an eight 
mile run to the valley, where, by the 
way, special trains await the crews; and 
snowball battles are a recognised event 
in the list of sports. The evenings are 
devoted to dancing, amateur theatricals, 
bridge tournaments, and other pastimes 
which the English seem to carry with 
them wherever they go. It is interesting 
to note that although Engelberg is 
supposed to date from the time of the 
Ark, but three years have elapsed since 
it was “discovered.” Long may its 
vogue continue! It should also be men- 
tioned that, no matter how gay the 
surroundings, quiet, sedate persons can 
lead the retiring life for which they crave. 











SKI-ING IN 


. 
THE TACTFUL HOTEL KEEPERS, 


In many parts of the Austrian Tyrol 
and Switzerland the proprietors of the 
various hotels display considerable tact 
in answering the questions of intending 
visitors and in falling in with their 
wishes. Vexatious “extras” seldom 
appear in the weekly bills. These astute 
persons, profiting by experience, have 
learned that the Briton, his wife, and 
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SON TAGSBERG. 


olive branches, esteem cleanliness as the 
highest of the virtues. It also has been 
borne in upon them that neither pater- 
familias nor materfamilias cares about 
paying the equivalent of tenpence a day 
for the morning tub. . “ Assuredly, 
Monsieur,” babbles Boniface, “I make no 
charge for the hot bath. It is at the 
service of Monsieur, Madame, Master, and 
Miss. . . . And the breakfast for the large 
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cat of Monsieur? But certainly, for that 
there is no charge—no charge at all! 
Light in the bedroom, too, is free. In 
our beautiful air all the gentlemen and 
ladies take so much exercise, that at 
night they are too fatigued to read in 
bed! .. . No, I do not fear that Monsieur 
and Madame will burn too much of the 
—how, then, do you call it? ... Ah, 
I have it—’tis the oil of midnight! It 
is understood then. Monsieur is welcome 
to everything in my hotel—and the price 
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TOBOGGANING 


arranged is en pension et tout compris. . . . 
Assuredly, Madame can take lessons in 
ski-ing. Here we have a most eminent 
instructor—yes, most eminent! .. . And 
curling, too; the place is renowned for 
its curling. . . . Bob-sleighs, Monsieur, may 
be hired for a trifle—a mere bagatelle! 
And the delicious sensation of skimming 
over the white snow—Ah! I, who have 
so often sleighed, envy Mopsieur the 
charming experience which awaits him. 

. + Yes, yes, we have everything here 
—health and happiness. Truly, a 
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Paradise! . . . What, Madame speaks of 
danger. I assure Madame, upon the 
sacred word of an hotel keeper, there is 
none—at least, none for those who adopt 
the most ordinary precautions. “Besides, 
what do they care—these brave English 
—for danger? Not one snap of the 
finger! . . . An avalanche — Monsieur 
speaks of an avalanche! Well, I cannot 
say that such things are unknown in 
this beautiful country of all that goes to 
make life delightful. But I can promise 
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AT STERZING. 


Monsieur and Madame that none have 
ever occurred in this peaceful valley; 
and it surely then is more than improbable 
that anything of so disastrous a nature 
will occur now! Be tranquil, I beg of 
you, and enjoy all that Nature—and my 
hotel—can provide.” 


BREAKING THE JOURNEY. 

The route to the Swiss and Tyrolean 
“ winter-sport” grounds is an interesting 
and pleasant one—especially if the teavel- 
ler’s time ishisown, Astay may be made 
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at Paris, and one can break the journey out visiting Vienna—where the women 
at Lucerne; and, at the conclusion of are so chic and where life is froh und 
the season, the voyageury who has wintered munter! Besides, after spending several 

east of weeks leading a simple country existence, 

“ Fair Zurich’s waters " the distractions. of the gay Austrian 
| should not leave dieses schone Land with- capital do not come amiss! 





CHRISTMAS POST AT CORTINA, 


TO A SLEEPING GIRL. 


By D. H. W. 


OW innocent is sleep! The miser sleeps 
Nor dreams of profits, credits, bonds, or gold, 
Of goods or cheaply bought or dearly sold. 
In silence of the grave she coldly steeps 
His brain. The worn-out castaway, too, sleeps : 
Of flowing wine and passions uncontrolled 
She dreams not; but to her heart scenes unfold 
Of cottage home, of flowers, brooks and steeps. 
(Pause here for two lines’ space, nor, Reader, pass 
Thou on too fast to sacred from profane.) 
And thou, too, sleep’st with parted lips as glass 
That throw back heav’n’s pure breath to heav’n again. 
Dear little maid, sleep on! Thy soul God keep 
Spotless as now—or wake thou not from sleep! 


HERE seems to be something about 
43 the lion which inspires a good 
deal of respect, especially among 

the people of England. 

Why this should be so Iam at a loss to 
imagine. We have even gone so far as 
to talk with fervency about the “good 
old British lion.” But surely this is a 


mistake. There are no lions to be found 
in Great Britain at all; that is, not 
reckoning menagerie lions. They won't 
live here, and one reason is, because of 
the weather. The weather we live through 
would give a lion a cold in the head 
quicker than anything; and a lion hates 
to have a cold in the head because it 
looks undignified. 

If there is anything a lion cannot and 


will not stand, it is looking undignified. 
But why all this waste of good enthusiasm 
about lions, anyway? 

It is because the majority of people, 
unlike myself, have not yet discovered 
that the lion is a fraud. 

I found him out long ago, and I hereby 
have much pleasure in exposing him to 


the gaze of the multitude. In the first 
place as to the lion’s much boasted 
strength, I shall not have much to say. 
I have not yet had any opportunity of 
personally testing the strength of a lion, 
but we all remember the story of Androcles 
and the lion; how the lion went to claw 
Androcles all up, and how Androcles laid 
hold of the lion by the jaws with both 
hands, and with one pull tore him in 





























































half like a bit of 
fancy shirting. At 
least I forget now 
whether it was 
Androcles or Sam- 
son who performed 
this little feat; I 
always get these old 
fables mixed up, 
but, anyway, it 
doesn’t say much 
for the strength of 
the lion. Then we 
often hear of the 
lion’s wonderful 
beauty of appear- 
ance. Well, let us 
consider its colour to com- 
mence with. It is a khaki 
colour. Now a khaki colour 
is certainly of great utility, 
but it is not artistic, and what 
is utility compared with Art? 
Khaki, however useful a colour 
it may be, is certainly not 
pretty, and the lion from the 
artistic point of view is a 
decided failure. If there were 
lions of a delicate shade of 
purple, or geranium pink with 
white stripes, the animal 
might be considered more of 
an ornament; but as the lion 
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is now constructed 
it lacks taste. 

Again, we are 
always being re- 
minded of the lion’s 
magnificent bold 
ness, his gallantry 
and bravery, and so 
forth. From this 
we imagine the lion 
to be a rollicking, 
good-natured, open- 
handed sort of fel- 
low, free and above- 
board, an animal of 
the “Hail fellow, 
well met! Come 
round to my place 
and dine!” variety. 

Yet what are the 
facts? The lion is 
nothing of the sort. 

He is an under- 
handed sneak, who does his thieving 
mostly at night instead of out in the 
open daylight, like any honest animal, 
and he invariably attacks smaller 
animals than himself. 

I don’t suppose for one moment that 
my exposure of this humbug of the 
animal world will in anyway affect his 
popularity, which is kept alive by the 
thrilling yarns related by men who have 
hunted him and who like to magnify 
their exploits ; but it is my opinion that, 
during all these years, the lion has been 
living on a fraudulent reputation ! 

Now, the tiger, I grant, is a more 
sensible species of animal, and prettier 
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too. The stripe design is 
particularly artistic. I 
have often thought the 
American nation would 
do well to adopt the tiger 
as their national animal, 
as I should think, with a 
little judicious cross - 
breeding, the stripe design 
could be improved with a 
few stars, and then they 
would literally have the 
“Stars and Stripes.” 
However, I regret to 
have to say that the ap- 
pearance of the tiger is 
very greatly superior to 
his moral qualities. By 
mature the tiger is a 
hooligan, and 
therefore all sym- 
pathy is wasted 
on him, and the 
only use he can 
be put to is to 
make hearth-rugs 
and door-mats. 
The leopard, 
being the bosom 
friend~of the 
tiger and every 
bit as bad, I will 
not desecrate my 
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pages by men- 
tioning him. 
Now we come 
to the Cheeta. 
The Cheeta is 
ananimal that 
has long had 
my sympathy, 
sympathy 
costing no- 
thing and 
therefore not 
an expensive 
gift. 

I should feel 
sorry for any 
animal having 
all its life to 
exist under a 

name like that. It isa name 
that implies roguery of all 
the assorted kinds; and we 
are led to imagine that the 
Cheeta is an expert in 
thimble - rigging and the 
three-card trick. It is an 
unjust name, and Adam 
must have been very hard 
up for titles when he inflicted 
a cognomen like that on an 
animal that had never done 
himanyharm. The Cheeta 
now has to spend its time 
doing its best to live down its 
name, by being as gentle and 
harmless to man as possible. 





THE AUTOMOBILE WORLD. 


By A. J. McKINNEY, M.A. 


“Nous avons changé tout cela” 
said a French gentleman to me re- 
cently in Paris, as we were discuss- 
ing modern touring. 1 had been ask- 
ing him how his country viewed the 
changes brought about by motoring. 
Waxing enthusiastic on its charms, 
he admitted that while it has caused 
France a good deal more than usual 
to keep the routes nalionales in repair, 
the French people on the whole wel- 
comed visitors. ‘“ What better can 
you find,” he enquired, “ than to voy- 
age through La Belle France, and 
to visit the south where the sun is 
always shining, so different to your 
foggy Angleterre. Once you English 
would never travel, would never see 
anything good in us—but now— ” and 
he repeated my opening sentence. 

I commented on a former occasion 
on the large numbers of English 
motorists one nowa- 
days on the Continent, and 
I have since heard a good 
deal more to the same effect 
from several friends who are now 
abroad. From what I can gather, 
many people used to be afraid to 
make the plunge, not knowing how to 
set about it, or dreading the customs. 
In other cases they knew very little 
French, and were afraid of being un- 
able to get along as a result. But, 
as a matter of fact, this is no draw- 
back at all, as there is almost certain 
to be someone in most of the larger 
hotels who speaks English fairly well. 
And even if there is no assistance of 
the sort, one can manage comfortably 
on a few phrases and much gesticula- 
tion. Our friends are very quick to 
guess our wishes as a rule, and we 
are beginning to find out how easy 
Continental touring really is. 

I remember touring through Ger- 
many eight or nine years ago on a 

primitive motor bicycle. I 

Linguistic Was quite alone, had never 
difficulties. been in the country before, 

and knew almost nothing 


sees 

France asa 
touring 
ground, 


of the language. Six sentences, written 
on a piece of paper, were all I had to 
go by, yet with their help I toured all 
down the Rhine from Antwerp to 
Switzerland, with detours through the 
Moselle Valley and the Black Forest. 
Sometimes I got fearfully “ tied up,” 
as somebody has expressively put it, 
but on the whole I enjoyed myself im- 
mensely. Ever since that time I feel 
amused when people tell me they are 
afraid to tour in a country if they 
cannot talk the language like a native. 
Those who are going to the South of 
France for the first time will probably 
motor the whole way, as 
they are naturally eager to 
see as much as_ possible. 
After one or two trips, however, the 
flat country between the Calais coast 
and Dijon is rather monotonous. A 
nice variation is made by striking 
due east, passing to the north of 
Paris, and turning southward down 
the Rhine Valley. Or one can pick up 
the carat Havre and keep to Brittany 
and thence to Tours or Clermont- 
Ferrand and so on to Lyons, and 
along the picturesque Rhone Valley. 
Another way is to send the car by the 
General Steam Navigation Company's 
steamer from London to Bordeaux, 
which takes three or four days. From 
this port, one can travel through the 
famous Landes, where the peasants 
walk on stilts, visiting the charming 
Pyrenees en route to the Medi- 
terranean. In fact there is _ infinite 
variety before motorists, for they are 
not hampered by cast-iron time-tables, 
or trains that only stop at certain spots. 
But by whatever way we go, it is 
always in response to that wandering 
tendency we find in all of 


Our us. As Mr. F. Miltoun 
nomadic 


tendency. 


Various 
routes. 


puts it when writing of the 


delights of touring in 
France, people have always been the 
same, for even “away back in 
Chaucer’s day folk were ‘ longen to 
gon on pilgrimages’; and it doeg 
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not matter in the least what the ways 
and means may be, the motive is 
ever the same: a change of scene.” 
Apparently this gentleman enjoys him- 
self thoroughly, for he goes on to say 
that motoring is distinctly delight- 
ful, having the power to thrill us with 
emotions of an unwonted character, 
and, as it were, to transfer us into a 
veritable Paradise. It is only when 
we break away from the “sordid 
round and common task ”’ and escape 
the irritating conventionalities of 


by such a prominent firm as the Wolseley 
Tool and Motor Co., whose 
engineering skill is of the 
highest order, the Siddeley cars 
are as excellent as genius can make them. 
Having travelled several hundred 
miles on the 14-20 h.p. model, | 
am qualified to give my opinion, especi- 
ally as the trips were extended over 
a good length of time. I invariably 
found the car in the best of trim,-run- 
ning quietly yet powerfully, and more 
than usually flexible. It is cars like 


Siddeley 
motor cars, 


A BIRD’S-EYE VIEW OF THE 25°30 MAUDSLAY LANDAULETTE. 


modern life and know what it is to be 
free men, that we can appreciate the 
real pleasure of being alive. Man is 
after all essentially nomadic, and the 
wandering spirit of his ancestors com- 
pels him now and then to satisfy his 
desire for change at all costs. He 
likes to move from place to place at 
will, to settle where it pleases him, 
till the spirit moves him once more. 
And this is partly why the autos 
mobile has such a fascination for us, 
since by its means we are really satis- 
fying one of the fundamental cravings 
of our nature. 

Among the good moderate powered 
cars of to-day, the 14-20 h.p. Sidde- 
ley holds aleading position. Manufactured 


this that make motoring in traffic a 
pleasure, for one can spurt ahead to 
take advantage of an opening, and 
come into line again immediately with 
the rest of the traffic. Siddeley cars 
are known all the world over for their 
fine engineering qualities, and one 
finds them in every direction. Among 
the latest owners of these cars are 
Admiral Sir J. H. Bosanquet, K.C.B., 
who recently accompanied the King to 
Berlin, and Vice-Admiral Sir W. H. 
May, R.N., K.C.B., who was lately 
gazetted to Australia as successor to 
Lord Charles Beresford. The former 
gentleman has a Siddeley of 18 h.p., 
the latter going in for the powerful 
30 h.p. 
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